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(hur NEA headquarters shown above is now owned by the Association, debt 
free. The first unit (left), occupied in 1920, is a fine old residence remodeled 
for offices. The second unit (center) is a seven-story office building erected by 
the NEA in 1930. The third unit (right, reaching to the alley) is a two-story 
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garage eventually to be replaced by an office structure. 


There is a more fervent sincerity in 
this simple promise of American 
loyalty when you hear it today! 


Some happier day, the peoples of 
a hundred other lands may chant 
their own paraphrases of this Ameri- 
can credo. They may re-plant the 
roots of their nations in Liberty and 
Justice, as we planted ours. 

They may nurture their nation- 
hood like ours, on equal opportu- 
nity, education, health, religious and 
political freedom, recreation, secur- 
ity, tolerance. 


When that day comes—when men 
and women and children gather to 
hear good music, to travel, to relax at 
the theatre, to study, or to commune 
with their God in His house—the 
grateful comfort contributed through 


GRAND 


RAPIDS, MIC 


the past half-century by the handi- 
work of American Seating craftsmen 
in the production of seating for 
schools, theatres, churches and the 
transportation industry will be more 
appreciated than ever. 


Until then—until Victory brings Peace— 
our foremost duty is the sustained pro- 
duction of the tools of Victory: aircraft 
and armament parts of finely fashioned 
plywood and precision-machined metals 
—built in the American Way, to help 
perpetuate The American Way of Life. 
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WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of School, Church, Theatre, Auditorium, Stadium and Trans- 


portation Seating e 


Branch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 
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LAUNCHING 45 “HUMAN SHIPS” 
AT ONCE 


~«- AND DITTO HELPS ME DO IT 






In a country performing miracles in the race to launch ships 
and more ships, we can thank heaven for the “human ships” 
that are launched each year in thousands of schools. They 
alone are making these miracles possible. 

And every teaching tool that speeds and improves the 
teaching processes operates just as surely in the launching 
of cargo ships and ships of war. 

Proved in this country’s schoolrooms, Ditto machines and 
Ditto workbooks serve every instruction need—speed teach- 
ing, help make lesson absorption an easily and eagerly 
assimilated exercise, release teachers for recreation and 
self-improvement! 

Mail the coupon! You will receive the revealing booklet, 
*‘New Short-cuts in Education,” and you'll see how Ditto is 
invaluable in both routine and extra-curricular activities— 
making copies of anything typed, written or drawn—maps, 
charts, notices, posters, study outlines, bibliogra- 
phies, school newspapers, etc.—in one to eight 
colors, at one swift operation. 













DITTO, Inc. 
6325S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( Send me “‘New Short-cuts in Education” 
( Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
é Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
Send Samples of Ditto Ink printed work- 
book pages. My class is: 
Primary ( ) Secondary (_ ) 
Junior High School (_ ) 









NOW! FREE! Classroom Samples from 
the 1942 library of Ditto teaching aids. 


Send for the 1942 Workbook Catalog and 
for Free Samples of Ditto Ink printed work- 

0k pages. Fifty-five manuscripts offer a 
wide choice of interesting time-saving 
materials. Some of them will fit your needs 
—will emancipate you from time-consum- 
ing lesson preparing and marking. 
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To utilize your available space to the best possible advantage 
double-faced sections will divide your 


Now’s the time io get that 
Extra Wood Shelving! 
you can’t do better than select easily assembled, flexible Gay- 
lord units, made of fine, quarter-sawed white oak or maple. 
room into light, airy compartments for 
attractive displays of current interest. 


It’s Ready for Prompt Shipment... . . | 
Current events are rapidly changing reading tastes ; 
you'll want to keep pace with today’s increasing Sieenate. 
Modern, easily installed units of Gaylord Wood Shelving 
If you lack wall space, Gaylord Counter- 
Write to us today and let us suggest an 


@ Notice how smoothly and 
compactly Gaylord Wall 
Shelving fits into this mod- 
prone 20 library in Illinois. 
Ample expansion space— 
harmonious treatment! 


are the perfect answer to the needs of the expanding library. 
Height Shelving —in either single or 
economical layout for yoxr problem. 


i=Gaylord Bros. Ine 


Syracuse, N. Y. — Stockton, Cal. 


ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BETTER 
LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
































@ New books, magazines and 
newspapers attractively placed 
in Gaylord units will empha- 
size the up-to-the-minute 
character of your library. 












= WONDERS Theres na’ othenr-a-r 
TO SEE the Beal's ao commy See 


by Lillian Hethershaw , value and a stickler for the price 
ano Tunis Baker that’s r-r-richt. Ye) « «-« Eee 
Scotchman pries open the rusty 
first of a three-book hasps of his purse he’s found a real buy. 
series for intermediate 


grades: Sharp’s USEFUL LANGUAGE would delight his sct 
IN THE WORLD thrifty heart. For this new workbook series has the 

OF SCIENCE outstanding merit ... and at a price that’s ’sen- roe 

eTotbtey oleae » 





A simple, direct presentation that holds interest. 
Rigorously organized for clearness and effective study. USEFUL LANGUAGE is a series of independent “i 


workbooks for grades 3 to 8. The Test-Teach-Test i. 
FIRST & SECOND method, the richness and variety of the exercises, Hi 
NUMBER BOOKS the concise explanations, the ready reference be- z 
‘ tween practice and rule, and the air-tight testing a 

by Clark—Otis-Hatton program make these workbooks unique. And the 
Easy work in the basic num- net price . .. ten cents each through grade six, | 
ber concepts for first and sec- sbaCct=yeMMol-y eh MB (o) op de(ol-S-MECT-D-veMmovelo ME -Slepele W 
ond grades. Reading and num- PI 
ber skills are developed on _ Thus... for the Scotch — and for you — theres bi 
P an 
equivalent difficulty levels. na’ other-r-r. Sc 


Write for Samples Today 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY I 


SAINT LOUIS. MISSOURI 5 





WORLD BOOK 
Yonkers COMPANY Chicago 
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The Macmillan Company announces the publication of an integrated 


series of books to implement an air-age educational program 


The series includes seventeen books of various 
types written by experts. There are two textbooks 
in pre-flight aeronautics for high schools, together 


with manuals for the instructors. Other books for 


high-school students deal with aviation materials 
suitable for use in regular classes in social studies, 


biology, mathematics, literature, and meteorology. 
Aids for teachers are offered in physical science, 
biology, and geography. The book on industrial 
arts may be used both by teachers and students. 
There is a general introduction to the entire series 
for teachers and administrators, and a teachers’ 


New York e 


guide for instruction in aeronautical principles in 
the science classes of elementary schools. 


PREPARED WITH THE COOPERATION OF THE 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION BY THE 
AVIATION EDUCATION RESEARCH GROUPS OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND 
TEACHERS COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEBRASKA. SPONSORED BY THE INSTITUTE OF 
“AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


Boston e 
ai Atlanta e 


Chicago e Dallas 


San Francisco 





THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


Grades 1-9 


By Wilson—Almack~Baker—Bracken=Abbott—Pryor 


No part of the curriculum of American 
schools today is of more major importance 
than that dealing with health education. All 
school people and all other leaders and cit- 
zens in America agree that health must be 
properly developed and maintained in schools 
today and always. 

Recognizing this need of utmost stress on 
health in the American public school curricu- 
lum, BOBBS-MERRILL is proud to announce 
the publication in 1942 of The American 
Health Series, a separate book for each grade 
1-9, The fully comprehensive and well-balanced 
health program in this series will appeal in- 
stantly and favorably. 


The distinguished authorship of The Ameri- 
can Health Series includes: CHARLES C. 
WILSON, M.D., Professor of Health and 
Physical Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; formerly Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Hartford Public 
Schools; Chairman of Joint Committee of 


N.E.A. and A.M.A. which prepared the Health 
Education Report; Co-Author of the 1942 
YEARBOOK—Health in Schools; JOHN C. 
ALMACK, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University; noted author of elementary 
and junior high school and professional books; 
CLARA BELLE BAKER, M.A., Director of 
Demonstration School, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston; Co-Author of The Curriculum 
Readers, Healthful Living in the Children’s 
School, etc.; JOHN L. BRACKEN, M.A., 
Superintendent of Schools, Clayton, Mo.; 
Chairman, 1942 Yearbook Committee of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors which prepared Health in Schools; PANSY 
JEWETT ABBOTT, M.A., Superintendent and 
primary grade specialist, San Mateo County 
Schools, Calif.; HELEN B. PRYOR, M.D., 
Professor of Hygiene, Stanford University. 


This outstanding authorship has contributed 
a textbook program that gives health education 
its rightful major position in the elementary 
and junior high school curriculum, including 


natural integration with other subjects and 
interests. The centers of emphasis are most 
modern and progressive—with proper balance 
and stress on physical, mental, emotional, 
social, and community health. The program 
keeps in mind service in all types of schools 
and in urban and rural communities. Especial 
attention has been devoted to gradation factors. 


The American Health Series offers American 
children the leading major textbook series in 
mechanical beauty—with four-color process 
bleed illustrations throughout BOOKS I-III; 
and with the same four-color process for from 
one half to one third of all illustrations in 
BOOKS IV-IX. Entirely new and original 
photographs and drawings were prepared for 
this series under the supervision of authors as 
well as editors. 

eee 

In The American Health Series, BOBBS- 
MERRILL is indeed offering a new publication 
of truly major importance, 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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4 C2 thailled with the new fourth-grade book 


—it’s all the primary teachers 
told me to expect from this new 
ScotTt-FoRESMAN reader series.’ 

by. 


William S. Gray 


y May Hill Arbuthnot - Dorothy W. Baruch 


/— Lillian Gray + Marion Monroe 
a Elizabeth R. Montgomery 





Tue Aids for 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH IN SCHOOLS—the Twentieth Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. 544 p. $2.00. 

This book serves as a guidebook for school nurses and doctors, a textbook 
on communicable diseases and their control, a first-aid manual, an inter- 
pretation of health laws and regulations, a statement of the philosophy of 
health education, and a handbook on the organization and administration 
of the school health program. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION—the Report of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. 368 p. $1.50. 

Health Education as defined in this book “is the sum of all experiences in 
school or elsewhere which favorably influence the habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge relating to individual, community, or racial health.” The 
information obtained from various sources for use in this book is in keep- 
ing with this conception of health education. 


Discounts on quantities of the same title: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 
3343%. Carriage charges prepaid on cash orders ONLY. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the United States 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Health With 


HYGEIA 


THE HEALTH 
MAGAZINE 


Published by 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


A convenient, authentic source for 
health teaching material, HYGEIA 
saves you trips to the library and 
exhaustive searches through refer- 
ence files. The magazine is readily 
understood and enjoyed by teacher 
and pupil, alike. 


HYGEIA Keeps You Posted On 
Timely Health Subjects 


As a teacher, you must know about 
food and nutrition, wartime first aid 
and the various questions relating to 
health and our war effort that come 
up in class these days. HYGEIA 
not only keeps you posted on these 
timely subjects but covers all the 
phases of health that will help you 
educate your pupils in physical fit- 
ness at home and in school. 


HYGEIA’S INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER © fSront 1 


(Regular Rate—2Sc a copy) 


REE . With This Short 
- Term Subscription 
The Popular 70-Page Booklet 
“MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM” 


Explains how to deal with: 


® Sensitive Children 
® Day Dreaming 

® Bullying 

® Sex Education 

© Meddilesome Pupils 
© Timidity 

@ The Poor Student 


And many other school room behavior prob- 
lems that commonly confront the teacher. 


HYGEIA, The Health Magazine 

535 N. Dearborn, Chicago, ti 

Bend. =e fiat peputes Mental Hygiene og = 
let FR and enter my name 

the next six issues of HYGEIA. I am en- 
closing $1.00. 
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Between Editor and Header pn 

| (he | of the 
A. €. Flora, whose picture appears on 
page 165, was elected at Denver to serve as NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President of the National Education Asso- OF THE UNITED STATES 


ciation during one of the most critical years 


in our country’s history. He is an able and ; 
friendly leader an d will give the Associa- JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor H. A. ALLAN, Business Manager 


he a : 4 MEMBERS OF JOURNAL EDITORIAL STAFF 
tion a strong administration. He is a native Lyle W. Ashby Ethel Blake Mildred Sandison Fenner Erle Prior 


of Virginia and began his teaching career OUEAEESLONTTENNTTNTNETLNTTATASLSTEETESUECUUTUNOGOONNGNGAGTUULUEOOOOOUUUOGOUANOOOdOdOOsenOOONONNONQGONON0000G0000000NNNNNGONNONOOGGOOOOGOOOQOONOQOOGOOQOOOOOOOQOOOOOOGUOOUOEOUOOUGUUGOUUOONOEUOUOOEUEOORSGEOUUUUEU0000008000880000000000000000000000000000 000000 NUNN NUNN ENN ENN 
at Danville. He has been in the schools of VOLUME 31 NUMBER 6 


Columbia, South Carolina, for twenty-seven * 

years, first as principal of the Logan Ele- CONTENTS SEPTEMBER 1942 
mentary School, then as principal of the 

Columbia Highschool, and since 1928 as First Things First. ..... ar . . Editorial 163 
superintendent of the city school system, 
which has over 400 teachers and 13,000 
pupils. He has taught widely in college and The Denver Convention . . —_ os 165 
university summer schools. 

The teachers of Columbia are proud of 
his leadership and point to advantages they Behind the Conflict in the Pacific . . . . 167 
enjoy, such as tenure, teacher participation 
in administration, teacher retirement, hos- 
pitalization, group insurance, credit union, Home of the NEA .......... . 172 
teacher exchange, and cumulative sick leave. 

Mr. Flora is a Life Member of the NEA 
and has been active in local, state, and na- Ifl Had ItToDoOver....... . . Rachel Hope Lysager 175 
tional gp oy ey _— —. He is NEA Wins in Book Postage Campaign be ieee Ro atiboke & Gi. 
a former president of the South Carolina ‘ . 
tela Association and since 1932 has Our Lost Legions. ........... . . Belmont Farley 178 
been NEA State Director. He was chair- Shake Off the Shackles ........... (J. P. Giddings 179 
mae oe hese a Cone ie WE I 3 = 6 0 6 ORY Hoe ae os. 
1940 and during 1941-42 was first vicepres- 
ident and a member of the executive com- Education and eae a ee Payne Ratner 181 
mittee. 

At this time of emergency when the NEA 
faces heavy responsibilities, when its budget School Budgets in Total Pd A. cs» & « @ John A. Sexson 183 
has been reduced by a falling off in income 
from advertising and exhibits, we call at- ‘ : ie 
cention to one fact abéut Mir. Plore which United Education Associations ......... 186 
is of great importance. For six consecutive 


years South Carolina has maintained a place 
on the NEA Victory Honor Roll—the only How Shall We Enrol Our Members?. . — 


state with such a record. That record is a NEA Officers for 1942-43 ....... 190 
prophecy of a day when every state will 


wish to maintain year after year a growing 


NEA membership until every teacher is One Hundred Percent Enrolments... . 194 


enlisted in this great work for the improve- Builders of the Association 195 
ment of the schools. ita 
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The Editor’s Page ..... % a 164 
NEA at Work on the Legislative Front — 166 
Highlights from Denver Speeches... .. . 171 


Paths to Tomorrow ........ . . . Stuart Chase 173 


Membership in Education Associations—1942 ........ 182 
Education for Free Men, American Education Week Theme. . 185 


Selections for Memorizing—Grade Four . : 187 
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She also serves 


The Teacher 


She always gives herself more ‘“‘homework’’ than she ever assigns the 
children... Now she has new wartime duties: Keeping democracy alive 
in growing-up hearts ... interpreting a war-torn world to youngsters 
. . - helping the whole community get out air raid instructions, war 
bond and salvage drive bulletins ... and other vital jobs of the times. 


During school and after school, she’s helping to win a war. 


Boy Scouts are organizing 
messenger service for the com- 
munity OCD ... doing yeo- 
man service in the salvage 
campaign ... teachers and 
Mimeograph duplicators help. 


Government Nutrition Pro- 
gram—studied in class and 
carried over into homes—is 
Girl Scout project... teachers 
help prepare materials on the 
Mimeograph duplicator. 


Mothers in Uniform—start- 
ing auxiliary motor corps 
and holding first-aid classes 
takes plenty of Mimeograph 
duplicated copies . . . and 
teachers help with the details. 


Block captain needs many 
copies of instructions to pass 
along to his unit wardens... 
and teachers help get them 
out quickly, economically on 
the Mimeograph duplicator. 


Almost every new Mimeograph du- 
plicator now goes straight to the 
armed forces and war industry. Like 
American business, American schools 
are making Mimeograph duplicators 
last longer, Mimeograph stencil 
sheets and inks go farther—and still 
do all the extra work a school can do 
to help the war effort. 
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Schools are taking an important 
part in getting information to many 
people quickly—and here, as with 
the armed forces, Mimeograph du- 
plicators are a vital link in the 
nation’s system of communications. 


Conservation of hard-to-replace ap- 
pliances—in school, home or office 
—is part of patriotism these days. 
Conserve yours and make them last 
with care and regular service. 
A. B. Dicx Company, Chicago. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. 


ck Company, Chicago, J registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
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First Things First 


UST BECAUSE teachers are at the very heart of 
J community life, our war situation pres@ats 
them with a confusing variety of things to do. 
There is ever present the danger of working~so 
hard as to exhaust the reserve power which is espe- 
cially important for teachers. Now as never before 
our teachers need health and strength and poise. 
There is danger also of wrong emphasis—danger 
of neglecting and even of losing the very things 
which make us a great people. 

We are engaged in the eternal struggle between 
slavery and liberty, and that war is fought on 
many fronts. It is fought on land and sea wher- 
ever fighting forces meet; it is fought in our own 
country in the shaping of national policy; it is 
fought in every home and every school and every 
life. 

It has a material aspect which is immediate and 
insistent—which calls for guns and tanks and 
ships and planes and taxes and rationing. As we 
work on this material front we must assume that 
the war will last for several years. We may hope 
or even believe that it will end this year or next; 
but to be safe we must assume the worst. 

This eternal struggle between slavery and lib- 
erty has a spiritual front which concerns ideals 
and standards, our ways of feeling and thinking 
and acting, our everyday devotion to the Golden 
Rule and the brotherhood of man, our love of 
truth and goodness and beauty. These are the 
things which parents and preachers and teachers 
must preserve in the midst of chaos and confusion 
and blood and sweat and tears. On this front we 
cannot even hope for the war to end in one year 
or three or ten. It is an eternal war and if it be not 
won, the war of tanks and guns and planes be- 
comes a meaningless nothing—the sacrifice of 
human life to no great end. 

Every true teacher will do all he can to help 
win the war of physical combat, but we must not 
for a moment lose sight of the battle that goes 
on in every life where human character is being 


forged. We must never lose sight of the institu- 
tions which are concerned with growth and char- 
acter development—our homes, schools, churches, 
our professional organizations, which keep alive 
the spirit of aspiration and truth. During these fall 
months our teacher organizations—local, state, 
and national, fighting aggressively for country, 
youth, and teachers—must give attention to their 
membership campaigns. They must awaken teach- 
ers to their professional duty and opportunity. The 
more promptly dues are paid the stronger we 
shall be. Teachers face many claims and calls for 
money but none more important than the work 
of their own professional organizations. We must 
keep our cooperative efforts strong—that is a first 
duty. We are teachers and must exalt teaching. © 
We may well take the words of the poet, Minot J. 
Savage, as our motto for the year. 


BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS 


Seek not far for beauty. Lo! It glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces sweet, 
In stars, and mountain summits topped with 
snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For, see, 
It is a flower that blossoms at thy door! 
Bring love and justice home, and then no more 
Thou'lt wonder in what dwelling joy may be. 
Dream not of noble service elsewhere wrought; 
The simple duty that awaits thy hand 
Is God’s voice uttering a divine command; 
Life’s common duties build all that saints have 


thought. 

In wonder-workings or some bush aflame, 
Men look for God, and fancy Him concealed; 
But in earth’s common things He stands 

revealed, 

While grass and stars and flowers spell out His 

name. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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A Great Convention 


WE DID NoT ExPECT a large convention 
at Denver. Attendance exceeded expec- 
tations. This was the best of the twenty- 
two summer conventions your editor 
has attended. Myrtle Hooper Dahl 
proved a popular NEA president. She 
presented a strong program, kept busi- 
ness moving with dispatch, and main- 
tained a fine spirit of goodwill and co- 
operation. Teachers are eager to do their 
part in the war and have a new will to 
strengthen their organizations. 


Congratulations, Oklahoma 
Secretary C. M. Howell of the Okla- 


homa Education Association reports 
that the constitutional amendment re- 
quired to authorize teacher retirement 
in Oklahoma passed on July 14 by a 
vote of 257,740 to 151,451. Back of this 
achievement stands a fine record of co- 
operation between school people, the 
governor, candidates for governor, and 
the newspapers. 


Pass Good Things On 


Tua articLe by Dr. Judd in this issue 
will be interesting to your local editor, 
your pastor, and to classes in history and 
social studies. Our ability to win the 
peace will depend upon the wide dis- 
semination of such material. Thruout 
the year THe Journat will have articles 
of this character dealing with the back- 
ground of the war and the peace. 


Money for Miseducation 


Accorpinc to the Christian Advocate, 
the distillers of the United States are 
spending more than $50,000,000 annu- 
ally to advertise hard liquors in the 
newspapers, and to this sum the brewers 
are adding $20,000,000 for beer adver- 
tisements. 


Give to Your Own 


In THE MipsT of endless appeals in be- 
half of various worthy projects, teachers 
need to be reminded occasionally that 
they owe a prior obligation to their own 
organizations. Splendid as the work 
may be for outside groups asking help, 
let us keep in mind the simple fact that 
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if teachers do not support their own 
enterprises, no one else will. 


Simpler Tools for the Mind 


THERE IS a growing movement to 
simplify and unify our method of time- 
keeping and recording into a world 
system which would facilitate radio 
and aviation schedules. Under this new 
plan watches and clocks would run on 
a 24-hour dial, eliminating the need for 
“am” and “pm.” 1445 would take the 
place of 2:45 pm. The Army and Navy 
now use this system. The twenty-four 
time zones established by international 
agreement in 1884 would give way to 
one worldwide zone based on Green- 
wich time. The calendar would also be 
simplified. Schools should support all 
such movements toward simpler tools 
of the mind. Isn’t it amazing how 
readily we accept improvements in our 
machine tools and resist improvements 
in our mind tools? 


Aviation Geography 


‘THE STRATOSPHERE is nearest the earth 
at the poles so they afford the best con- 
ditions for flying. Looking at a map 
which makes the north pole the hub: 


Minneapolis is 300 miles nearer to Tokio 
than is San Diego, California. 

If the Japanese were to fly as the crow 
would fly from Tokio to Panama, they 
would pass over Denver. 

Moscow is 600 miles nearer New York 
than Seattle. 

Madison, Wisconsin, is closer to Spain 
than it is to New York, and Europe is 
closer to New York than is most of South 
America. 

From Seattle to Calcutta is only 7300 
miles airline compared with 12,000 miles 
sea route. 


After the War 


Since as the war advances we may 
have an army of eight or ten million 
men, most of whom will return to 
civilian life after the war, there is food 
for serious thought in the following ob- 
servation which appears in Common 
Sense for August 1942: 


“The education and experience of the 
soldier condition him, as a rule, to make 


physical and mechanical achievement the 
chief criterion. He is unimpressed by ideas 
in the abstract, scornful of people who can. 
not readily fit into as rigid a social pattern 
as the army, contemptuous of the Weak 
and indigent. Grateful as we may be to the 
soldiers, it is a simple fact that the quali- 
ties that make for a great army generally 
make for a poor society. Properly balanced, 
the military virtues can be invaluable in 
building a brave new world, but if they 
predominate, we may be in for some diff. 
cult times.” 


Federal Aid Needs Workers 


THE success of our campaign for fed. 
eral aid depends on the teachers in the 
various congressional districts. If every 
school faculty, every local association, 
every FTA chapter would make a study 
of the federal aid program and keep in 
touch with members of Congress, the 
victory would soon be won. Let’s work 
at citizenship as well as talk about it. 


First Step in Profession Building 


Ir was urcED at the Denver conven- 
tion that teachers colleges and schools of 
education should teach prospective 
teachers about the work of teachers pro- 
fessional organizations. The NEA of- 
fers two plans for approaching the prob- 
lem. First, Personal Growth Leaflet 
Special Offer Seventeen provides at a 
cost of 25¢ per student material which 
can be used in courses in professional 
orientation. Second, Future Teachers 
of America provides for college stu- 
dents an active program of participation 
in the work of state and national educa- 
tion associations. 


A Ten-Billion-Dollar Book 


As Tue Journat goes to press, the 
war situation hangs rather evenly in the 
balance with no indication of an early 
turn one way or the other. Increasingly 
the decisive role on both land and sea is 
being played by aircraft. This quite bears 
out the analysis of Major de Seversky 
in his brilliant book, Victory thru Air 
Power (Simon and Schuster, $2.50), 
which is condensed in Reader’s Digest 
for July. Here is a book which every 
teacher and student should read. It has 
immense implications for both war and 
peace and may be the means of saving 
this country ten billion dollars on naval 
construction which would be obsolete 
before completion. 
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The 


DENVER 


Convention 


will be an essential aid to the task 
of rebuilding a war-shattered civiliza- 
tion, 7500 teachers met in the eightieth 
annual convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Denver, Colorado, 
June 28-July 2, to strengthen the services 
of the schools in the world crisis. “Edu- 
cation is the only defense activity that 
has double duty,” keynoted Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, president of the Associa- 
tion, at the opening session, “the double 
duty of preparing the people for war and 
of building understandings for peace.” 

Among the contributions toward vic- 
tory which occupied the attention of 
delegates: The training of war industry 
workers, two and a half million of whom 
have already passed thru the schools to 
munitions factories; the safeguarding of 
health thru programs of physical educa- 
tion, recreation, and wider understand- 
ing of the principles of hygiene and 
nutrition; the maintenance of a citizen 
morale necessary to successful prosecu- 
tion of the war; and the adaptation of 
the school curriculum to needs of the 
armed forces, particularly in the fields 
of mathematics, the natural sciences, and 
the manual arts. 

Acknowledging that democracy has 
shown itself strong enough to win one 
world war, and weak enough to lose the 
peace that followed it, speakers placed 
great emphasis upon the responsibility 
of the school for reconstruction. Victory 
in arms is the high privilege of those 
who today carry the bayonet; victory in 
peace is the longer and perhaps even 
more arduous task of the thirty million 
school children whose hands are bur- 
dened only with schoolbooks. These 
youth must prevent the resurgence of 
isolationism and selfish nationalism that 
followed the last war. They must create 
a society that will afford economic secu- 
rity and political freedom to all peoples. 
Neighborliness among nations and 


ITH THE CONVICTION that education 
\ | is a powerful force for victory and 


world citizenship must be more than 
high-sounding names in the future. In- 
ternational courts of understanding and 
arbitration must be established and used. 
To give the next generation the vision, 
to prepare them for unprecedented 
duties is the supreme objective of educa- 
tion dictated by the present emergency. 

Among the speakers who thus chal- 
lenged the schools to establish firmly 
the peace were Colonel M. Thomas 
Tchou, former secrétary to Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-Shek, whose plea for 
recognition of the interdependence of 
mankind was the strongest brought to 
the convention. “Man’s salvation is edu- 
cation,” said Colonel Tchou. “Can our 
schools and teachers make world citizen- 
ship a reality to our youth—make them 
see that in the modern world it is neces- 
sary to establish law and order and 
maintain justice and prosperity for all, 
so that they themselves may enjoy these 
things and avoid violent death and de- 
struction P” 

Fear that the impact of the war upon 
the schools might affect unfavorably 
their influence on its butcome was voiced 
at many sessions of the convention. The 
shortage of teachers, due to the demand 
for their services with the colors and in 
the war industries, was called a most 
serious handicap to the school’s war 
efforts. Estimates of the extent of the 
teacher shortage ranged from 50,000 to 
100,000 teachers, with the prospect of the 
closing of many schools and the elimi- 
nation of many school courses during 
the year ahead. Lack of teachers is felt 
most keenly in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and vocational education— 
fields upon which the Army and Navy 
are making the heaviest demands for 
trained student and teacher personnel. 
Remedies suggested were raising the 
ban on married women teachers; com- 
munity and state surveys to discover ex- 
teachers whose certification is standard 
and still in effect; intramural and exten- 
sion courses in teacher-training institu- 
tions to bring former teachers up to date; 
acceleration of progress thru the regular 
teacher-training courses; an increase in 
school funds which would enable school 
salary schedules to compete with those 
in industry; selective service deferment 
of teachers of “critical subjects,” and the 
establishment of an emergency teacher 
placement service by the United States 
Employment Service. 














PRESIDENT A. C. FLORA 
NEA President, 1942-43 


The convention was notable for the 
representation it accorded business, la- 
bor, and agriculture. A conference of 
educators and members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers was held 
immediately in advance of the conven- 
tion. Officers of the NAM and the 
American Federation of Labor spoke 
on general assembly programs. 

The 75th anniversary of the United 
States Office of Education was noted in 
a number of activities, chief of which 
was an address by U. S. Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker, who summarized 
the progress toward universal education 
in America in the past three-quarters of 
a century, pointing to the fact that 85 
percent of the five-to-seventeen-year-olds 
are now enrolled in school. 

Program specialities of the convention 
included The Call of America, a pag- 
eant presented by the Denver schools in 
the Amphitheater of the Red Rocks, a 
remarkable natural coliseum in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a documentation of 
the significance of radio in wartime, 
produced by the National Broadcasting 
Company, hotel lobby sings under the 
auspices of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, and the three national 
seminars, devoted respectively to Mak- 
ing the Teaching Profession More Effec- 
tive, Morale and the Present Crisis, and 
After the War—W hat? 

Music, pageantry, ceremony, seminar, 
and program were solemn, patriotic, 
wellattended, and all pointed to one ob- 
jective—the dedication of the profession 
to the winning of victory and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent peace. 
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ORE AND More federal legislation 
MY concern teachers and education. 

NEA committee and staff mem- 
bers follow closely the work of Con- 
gress. They seek to secure legislation 
which will help the schools to meet the 
war crisis and to avoid or modify legis- 
lation which would have an unfavorable 
effect on education. 

Under the chairmanship of Superin- 
tendent H. M. Ivy of Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the NEA Legisla- 
tive Commission, one entire morning 
assembly at Denver was given over to 
reports on the Association’s legislative 
achievements. The record is one in 
which every member of the Association 
may take satisfaction. 


Hatch Act To Be Modified 


Donatp DuSuang, secretary of the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education, reported 
that amendments to the Hatch Act de- 
signed to free public-school teachers 
from its provisions and thus safeguard 
freedom of teaching had unanimously 
passed the Senate following committee 
hearings in which NEA representatives 
explained the need for such amend- 
ments. It is expected that the Senate 
measure will pass the House. On June 
29 the House Judiciary Committee 
recommended the passage of the bill 
and it was placed on the union and 
consent calendars. 


Teachers and Social Security 


Frank W. Hussarp, NEA director of 
research, reported on the various pro- 
posals for widening the scope of federal 
social security legislation as this might 
affect teacher retirement systems. Lead- 
ers in the various states are being kept 
in close touch with the national situa- 
tion in this field. The trend of thought 
among public employees is that the ex- 
tension of federal social security will 
precipitate so many constitutional and 
financial problems as to make it unwise 
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NEA at Work on the 


Legislative Front 
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for Congress to take definite action dur- 
ing the present war emergency. Mean- 
while there should be state legislative 
action and federal planning whereby, 
possibly in the future, all teachers may 
be provided with security without im- 
pairment of the successful state and lo- 
cal retirement systems. 


Appropriation for Adult Education 


G. L. MaxweELt, assistant secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
reported on a proposal for a federal ap- 
propriation of $10,000,000 to the U. S. 
Office of Education, for distribution to 
the public schools thru state depart- 
ments of education, to aid in the educa- 
tion of persons between fifteen and 
forty-five years of age who have not at- 
tained a fourth-grade education. This is 
a measure to increase the effective man- 
power of the nation for the war effort. 
The educational program would be di- 
rected primarily toward meeting the 
needs reported by the Army and Navy, 
the Selective Service System, and the 
U. S. Employment Service. The pro- 
posal has the support of the Legislative 
Commission and the Department of 
Adult Education of the National Edu- 


cation Association. 


Three-Cent Postage for Books 


Joy Etmer Morean, NEA Journat edi- 
tor, who has long been interested in 
better postage rates for books, reported 
that on June 30 the President had signed 
the book postage bill for which the 
NEA has been working. This measure, 
which provides a flat rate of 3¢ per 
pound on books regardless of zone, 
means much to teachers and schools. 
A full account of this legislation ap- 


pears on page 177. 
Federal Aid for Common Schools 


Four spEAKErs emphasized the impera- 
tive necessity for general federal aid for 
elementary and secondary schools as 


embodied in S. 1313 now before the 
U.S. Senate. Howard A. Dawson, direc. 
tor of rural service of the NEA, spoke 
on the need for federal aid in winnin 

the war and the peace and called atten- 
tion to the fact that in Japan and Ger. 
many illiteracy is practically unknown, 
whereas in the United States the equiva- 
lent of fifteen army divisions were te. 
jected in the draft because of educa. 
tional deficiency. 

Illiteracy is a product of past educa- 
tional neglect and must be stopped at 
its source. In the long run it can be 
stopped only by giving educational op. 
portunity to “all the children of all the 
people” of America. In this time of total 
war, we need every available and poten- 
tial economic and human resource. 
Without education these resources can- 
not be available. Furthermore, we are 
fighting for the democratic way of life, 
but such gross inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity as we now have are 
destructive of democracy. 

Milton B. Taylor, executive secretary 
of the Utah Education Association, out- 
lined the background and main provi- 
sions of the present federal aid bill, S. 
1313, pointing out that it will give funds 
to the states in proportion to their re- 
spective educational needs, and that it 
proposes to strike the heart of the most 
pressing educational problem facing the 
American people, the equalization of 
elementary and highschool opportuni- 
ties among and within the states. 

C. O. Wright, executive secretary of 
the Kansas State Teachers Association, 
described the method of organizing a 
statewide federal aid campaign and em- 
phasized the necessity of having teach- 
ers and laymen in every community at 
work on the problem. 

R. E. Jaggers, director of teacher train- 
ing and certification of Kentucky, out: 
lined the nationwide organization that 
is needed for the federal aid campaign. 
Most of the states have organized not 
only on a statewide basis but also by 
congressional districts. The purpose of 
these organizations is to inform the 
public, let members of Congress know 
what the people want, and support these 
members in their efforts to obtain fed- 
eral aid. 
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I. THE wave of debunking and 


disillusionment which swept over 
America after the last war it be- 
came popular to try to explain all the 
behavior and motivations of human- 
beings by dividing them into “have’s” 
and “have not’s.” It was assumed that 
if we knew how many people lived on 
a square mile, how many bushels of 
rice they had, how many oil wells, how 
many warships, how many miles from 
this port to that, we could predict what 
the people would do and could plan 
accordingly. So oversimplified a theory 
came from the naive notion that all 
peoples would do what we think we 
would do. 

Admiral Kimmel and General Short 
were sure from their study of Pacific 
geography that Japan could not attack 
Pearl Harbor by air. That is, they were 
sure the United States General Staff 
would never attempt such a thing. 
Therefore, they assumed that the Jap- 
anese would not attempt it. The fatal 
blunder came from lack of knowledge 
of the peoples with whom we are deal- 
ing. We have stubbed our toes polit- 
ically and diplomatically at this point 
more than any other. Co-equal in 
values with any set of facts is a knowl- 
edge of the psychology of the people 
who are going to use those facts. 

When we doctors examine the body 
of a patient at the autopsy table, we 
may have been sure, on the basis of our 
examinations and analysis of symp- 
toms, that the trouble was in the pan- 
creas. Consultants may have agreed. 
We may have convinced the relatives 
that the trouble was in the pancreas. 
But if when the body is opened up, the 
trouble turns out to have been in the 
liver, then it does not make any differ- 
ence whether we are Republicans or 
Democrats, it was in the liver! 

Just so, it does not make any differ- 
ence now what we thought in 1919 
about Woodrow Wilson’s League of 
Nations; or in 1931 about Henry L. 
Stimson’s attempt to stop, by economic 
means, Japan’s expansion into Man- 
churia; or of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
“quarantine” speech in Chicago in Oc- 
tober 1937, which the autopsy reveals 
was America’s last chance to keep out 
of war; or the Neutrality Act. The 
events beginning with Pearl Harbor 


Behind the Conflict 


in the Pacitic 





WALTER Hi. JUDD 


EDITORIAL NOTE—Dr. Judd is a physi- 
cian who has had a distinguished career 
as medical missionary. He was superin- 
tendent of hospitals in South China, 
1925-31, in North China, 1934-38. An 
outstanding authority on the Orient, he 
has examined the Far East situation 
“exactly as we doctors examine the body 
of a patient at the autopsy table.” 

In reviewing the reasons for the pres- 
ent war, he has said, “Someone may say, 
‘What is the use of dragging up mis- 
takes of yesterday? Let us get on with 
the business of winning the war. But 
practically all the progress we have 
ever made in medicine came from hum- 
ble study, at the autopsy table, of the 
mistakes in our examination or interpre- 
tation or management which led to the 
tragedy. We must try to find out how 
and why and where we went wrong, not 
in condemnation or in recrimination, 
but in sackcloth and ashes.” 

It was in this spirit that Dr. Judd, at 
the San Francisco convention of the 
School Administrators and the Denver 
meeting of the NEA, discussed the con- 
flict in the Pacific. As a companion 
article to this analysis of the past, THE 
JourNnAL will publish in October the 
forward-looking address made by M. 
Thomas Tchou at Denver, “Developing 
World Citizens.” 


make clear that the trouble all along 
has been “in the liver.” 

The autopsy reveals that the two 
major factors that have led to our pres- 
ent desperate situation are: First, the 
way the Japanese military clique has 
been able to persuade the Japanese 
people to use war to solve Japan’s 
problems as it saw them. Second, the 
inability of the free, democratic, peace- 
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loving nations in the world to do any- 
thing effective about those lawless 
actions other than to condemn them in 
words while supporting them in deeds. 
What are the problems that the Jap- 
anese military has always said it must 
take China in order to solve? 
[1] Alleged overpopulation in Japan; 
[2] lack of raw materials and markets 
for Japan; [3] disorder and civil war in 
China; [4] the need for stopping the 
spread of communism in China and all 
of Asia; and [5] liberation of China and 
eventually all the colored peoples of the 
world from the white man’s imperialism. 


Now that was an impressive list, but 
are those real problems for Japan? If 
not, then the suggested solution was 
never needed. If they are real problems 
for Japan, or are likely to be in a for- 
seeable future, would she be able to 
solve them just by taking China or the 
Philippines or India? 


[1] Overpopulation—Japan has a 
little more than half as many people 
as we have in the United States. They 
live in an'area about the size of Cali- 
fornia. Only one acre out of five or six 
will grow anything. We, therefore, 
conclude that Japan must be overpopu- 
lated. Population pressure does not 
come just from gross numbers. It 
comes primarily from food supply and 
labor supply. Judged by these criteria, 
Japan has not been overpopulated. 

In the first place, Japan had adequate 
food supply until she went to war. There 
is a food shortage now in Japan, but 
chiefly because over six million men 
were taken out of agriculture and fishing 
and put into uniforms or into the facto- 
ries supplying the men in uniforms. 

In the second place, Japan has never 
had any unemployment problem. Japan 
has had a labor shortage because she has 
been in the midst of a rapid industriali- 
zation. If and when the population pres- 
sure does become a real problem for 
Japan, could she solve it by taking China 
or all of East Asia? No, because, first, 
there are too many people there already. 
Second, the climate is too difficult in the 
thinly occupied parts of East Asia. Third, 
the Japanese have never been able to col- 
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onize successfully in Asia because the 
Chinese outwork and undereat them. 


What does Japan want? Why does 
a man, when he gets a hit in baseball, 
run to first base? In order to get home. 
China was only first base for Japan. 
She had to have China’s manpower to 
run her munitions factories so Japan’s 
manpower could go to war. Japan had 
to have China’s resources, China’s po- 
tential airfields, China’s protected posi- 
tion on the continent as first base from 
which to proceed to second and third 
and then home. 

The Japanese Army said “conti- 
nental expansion” was second base—to 
get all of East Asia in her pocket. The 
Japanese Navy said “oceanic expan- 
sion”—the Dutch, British, French, and 
American possessions in the western 
half of the Pacific. The golden oppor- 
tunity of the Japanese Navy came 
when the French Empire had fallen 
apart; the Dutch homeland was occu- 
pied; England was fighting for her 
very life with her back to the wall; 
and Americans were still on a joyride. 
This was the moment for which the 
Japanese Navy had been preparing for 
decades. The Japanese announced 350 
years ago what their plans were and 
the sequence which the program of 
conquest was to follow. Japanese mili- 
tary strategy has not departed a hairs- 
breadth from the program as an- 
nounced by Hideyoshi in 1592. Yet 
Americans would not consider it seri- 
ously. 

Most of our diplomats, columnists, 
and radio commentators were trained 
in European affairs. They kept our at- 
tention centered on Europe. Japan 
played skilfully upon our preoccupa- 
tion with Europe to keep our eyes 
turned away from the Pacific. Most 
Americans swallowed her propaganda, 
and as a result in the summer of 1941 
we split our Pacific fleet. Doubtless 
that week the decisions were made in 
Tokyo which eventuated in Pearl 
Harbor. Japan successfully kept us 
from acting when we had all the aces 
and she had nothing but deuces, whee- 
dled us along until we had given her 
a good many of our aces and helped 
her get bases in China and Indo-China 
so that she had her forces on three 
sides of ours in the Philippines before 
America began to wake up. 

When Japan sank the Panay was 
when we who lived in the Far East 
wanted America to resist Japanese ag- 
gression. All we needed to do then was 
to stop financing Japan’s expansion 
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thru American purchases of her goods, 
and to stop the sale and shipment of 
indispensable war materials and ma- 
chines which enabled the Japanese to 
arm so that they could attack China— 
and us. But Americans at home pre- 
ferred to believe Japan’s propaganda 
that her taking China would make 
money for us. Japan cannot fight a 
modern war without airplanes and 
warships. They do not run without oil, 
and Japan had not one single good oil 
well. Almost every quart of the oil and 
gasoline with which she kills Ameri- 
cans, Dutch, and British, came from 
Americans, Dutch, and British. 

Many Americans maintained that 
anybody that tried to awaken Ameri- 
cans to see the danger threatening us 
was a “war-monger.” When I tell a 
man that if he does not do something 
immediately about cancer, he is going 
to die, that does not mean I am a 
“death-monger.” It is because I don’t 
want him to die that I plead with him 
to do something while it still can be 
controlled. 

Japan’s first objective still is to knock 
China out. She cannot hope to hold, 
even if she seizes second and third 
bases, until she has secured first base. 
Perhaps we are beginning to realize at 
last that the burning question for our 
country’s security in the Pacific is not 
whether we, out of our magnanimity 
are going to help the Chinese. The 
burning question for us today is, as it 
has been for ten years, whether the 
Chinese will keep on helping us! 

Suppose the Chinese were to say, 
“We Chinese want peace. Then why 
not negotiate a peace with Japan? She 
has been eager for two years to nego- 
tiate a peace with us on fairly generous 
terms in order to free all her troops 
for moving against America. Probably 
America will defeat her eventually be- 
cause of greater resources. If Japan is 
defeated by America, we Chinese will 
get back our independence automati- 
cally. We have held the line for four 
and one-half years while Americans 
made the money. Why not let Amer- 
ica hold the line for a while?” Why 
not? The answer is, Chinese character. 

If the Japanese get China and all of 
Siberia east of Lake Baikal, if they get 
all of Malaysia, the Dutch East Indies, 
the Philippines, and India, they are 
still only on third base. They cannot 
solve their eventual population prob- 
lem until they get to home base. 

Where did our ancestors go when 
they were overpopulated in Europe? 


To this hemisphere, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. Where do 
you suppose Japan intends to go? We 
took this land away from the Indians 
because we thought we needed it more 
than they did and could use it to better 
advantage. Japan and Hitler are sure 
they need it more than we do, and can 
use it to better advantage. 

Americans say, “After all, Japan 
ought to have some more land; so why 
isn’t she entitled to a piece of China’s 
territory?” Isn’t it wonderful how 
generous we Americans are—with 
China’s territory! If we do not care to 
give up our land, which we do not 
need for our population, and much of 
which we stole, why should China be 
called upon to give up land she has 
occupied for six thousand years, every 
square foot of which she does need for 
her great population, and which she 
did not steal in the first place? 

The dominant American attitude 
was equivalent to saying, “Don’t worry 
about the cancer in the toe—let’s wait 
and see whether or not it will proceed 
to the leg or the brain. Only if it gets 
to these places will it be enough of our 
concern to require our taking meas- 
ures against it.” Now the thing that is 
bad about a cancer is not its location or 
its size, but the lawless way in which 
it encroaches on tissues that do not 
belong to it. That is the main thing 
wrong with what Germany and Japan 
are trying to do. They had genuine 
problems. The thing that is wrong is 
the malignant, lawless way in which 
they are encroaching on lands that do 
not belong to them, as their way of 
trying to solve their problems. 

The difference between the man 
who is alive and the man who is dead 
is determined by whether he takes 
measures against the cancer when it is 
still small. We doctors take a biopsy, 
as little as a cubic millimeter of tissue, 
to examine. If it is lawlessly spreading 
into other tissues, we do not have to 
examine every other cubic millimeter 
of the tumor. We know that the whole 
thing is malignant and must be re- 
moved at once. To: “wait and see” is 
not the conservative policy; it is the 
most radical policy. We saw what 
Japan’s military did to Korea and 
Formosa during the last four decades, 
and to China during the last ten years. 
Did we have to wait until it attacked 
Hawaii before we knew its character? 

[2] Lack of raw materials and mar- 
kets is a real problem for Japan. But 
there are raw materials—for example, 
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tin and rubber—that we do not have. 
Did we seize the Dutch Indies and 
Malaysia? No. We sold our manufac- 
tured products to them in return for 
tin and rubber. We prospered; so did 
they. That way for solving her need 
for materials and markets was wide 
open for Japan and to her economic 
advantage; but Japan’s military pre- 
ferred complete seizure and domina- 
tion of her neighbors. 

Did not Japan have to go South in 
order to get oil? No, indeed. It was 
only when she went South that oil was 
shut off! Until she had advanced step 
by step thru China and Indo-China to 
the borders of Thailand, last summer, 
the oil-producing companies of Amer- 
ica, Britain, and Holland vied with 
each other to sell oil to Japan. Japan’s 
real purpose was to get, not trade, but 
political control over ever larger sec- 
tions of the earth. Her military has 
been possessed of “Alexander’s Itch.” 
Our only choice was whether to check 
it early or late. We chose the latter. 

[3] Disorder had been a problem in 
China but it had ceased to be until 
Japan’s army went in and recreated it. 
After the Chinese Revolution, there 
was terrible disorder in China for 
twenty years, as there has been after 
every great revolution. Japan in the 
Nine-Power Pact of 1922, promised 
not to use disorder in China as an ex- 
cuse for going into China. In return 
for her promise we scrapped the two- 
ocean Navy we had begun. 

In addition to weakening ourselves 
in the Pacific, we persuaded the Chi- 
nese to weaken themselves. They had 
Japan on her knees economically in 
1922 by the boycott. When we advised, 
we who had been China’s best friend 
during the decades, China gave up her 
boycott of Japan. If we have meddled 
in the Far East, it was then, not now. 

America had to have either a great 
navy in the Pacific or a strong friendly 
China as a bulwark of our own secu- 
rity. Of the two, an independent China 
Was a surer guarantee of our security. 
America ate her cake and still thought 
she had it. We gave up our Pacific 
armaments and then helped Japan de- 
stroy China! 

Disorder had been a problem to 
China but by 1931 Chiang Kai-Shek 
and his wife came to the top and the 
disorder began to be resolved. This 
man and his wife are among the few 
greatest leaders the human race has 
ever had. Washington’s task, Lincoln’s, 
the task of the gentleman in the White 


House now, and of the one at 10 Down- 
ing Street were all tea parties com- 
pared to the task at which Chiang Kai- 
Shek has been succeeding amazingly 
—making a nation out of a people— 
taking a conglomeration of tribes that 
had cultural unity but no more, and 
welding them into a political organ- 
ism, a nation, when they did not even 
have the word “nation” in their lan- 
guage. 

From 1932 to 1937 China, under the 
leadership of Chiang Kai-Shek and his 
wife, made as much progress in the 
arts of peace, internal unification, pub- 
lic transportation, public education, 
public health, as any people in the 
world’s history has ever made in a five- 
year period. 

Disorder had ceased to be a problem 
in all of China, but in the parts of 
China that Japan’s armies have in- 
vaded, there is calculated, cold-blooded 
destruction of decent society. For ex- 
ample, the Japanese general in our 
area—when I was negotiating with 
him about trying to reopen, in tem- 
porary quarters, our own mission 
schools which they had shelled out of 
existence—said, “You Americans don’t 
use your heads. You captured the 
Philippines. Then you promptly 
opened schools, taught the people how 
to read and write, and then put into 
their hands the orations of Patrick 
Henry, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the speeches of Lincoln! You de- 
veloped in their minds these concepts 
of democracy which made them dis- 
satisfied with being under your con- 
trol.” 

You will not find any higher educa- 
tion for Chinese under Japan’s rule. If 
their purpose is—as their Prime Min- 
ister announced, “to beat China to her 
knees until never again can there be 
any spirit of resistance’—then why 
should we expect them to do anything 
other than keep China utterly disor- 
ganized and broken? If it can be done 
most cheaply and permanently with 
opium or by attacking China’s home 
thru assault on her women—then it 
would be criminal, from Japan’s stand- 
point, not to use such methods. 

[4] Communism had been a prob- 
lem in China, but it too had almost 
ceased to be, until Japan’s army came 
in and recreated it—unintentionally 
this time. After the Chinese revolution 
there were all sorts of imported con- 
flicting solutions offered for her diffi- 
culties. Chinese students from Ameri- 
can universities suggested western de- 


mocracy; those from German military 
academies urged the building up o. 
armaments; those who had studied in 
Moscow wanted communism. 

The older Chinese said, “We tried 
communism once in the eleventh cen- 
tury and it didn’t work. Why should 
we try it again?” But many of the 
younger Chinese accepted it because 
it seemed nothing could be as bad as 
what they had. Just as some French- 
men thought that Hitler couldn’t be 
any worse than Blum. And as you 
have all heard Americans say, “We 
don’t believe that there is more of a 
dictatorship anywhere in the world 
than what we have in Washington.” 

The Chinese Communists eventu- 
ally gained some control. But the 
program was later abandoned _be- 
cause the Communists, after the first 
flush of success, could not get more 
converts among the Chinese people. 
You could persuade Herbert Hoover, 
J. P. Morgan, and Winston Churchill 
to become Communists as easily as you 
could persuade a land-owning Chinese 
peasant whose ancestors have lived on 
one piece of land for centuries, to take 
the only tangible thing he has and 
dump it into a common pot just on the 
promise that around the corner will be 
something better. A free China can 
never be made communistic. But a 
broken China—betrayed and deserted 
by her alleged friends until it was too 
late to save her life line, the Burma 
Road; dispossessed; bitter about the 
white men who drank whiskies and 
sodas around the bars of the Orient 
while talking big words about the 
white man’s supremacy—is the kind of 
soil in which communism can grow. 

[5] Japan says she had to go into 
China to save the Chinese and even- 
tually all the colored peoples from the 
white man’s imperialisms. “Why 
should one-third of the people in the 
world, the white people, control ten- 
elevenths of the globe surface? Of all 
the colored races we Japanese are the 
most unified and efficient. We alone 
have mastered modern science, mod- 
ern warfare. Therefore, it is our mis- 
sion to lead the colored races to throw 
off the white man’s yoke. This is what 
Heaven chose for us, twenty-six hun- 
dred and two years ago.” 

The white man’s imperialism had 
been a problem in China but had 
largely ceased to be. The white man 
saw that it was good business to change 
from the old strong-fisted imperialistic 
policy to the policy of helping the na- 
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tion to its feet and sharing in develop- 
ing the new markets. 

All imperialisms are bad; but for 
anyone to maintain that all imperial- 
isms are alike would be like a doctor’s 
saying that all diseases are alike just 
because they are all bad. A cancer and 
a wart are both bad. They are both 
epithelial tumors; but they are not 
alike! Most any of you would prefer to 
have a couple of warts than one good 
full-blown cancer. 

The Chinese have had a hundred 
years of the white man’s imperialism 
and they don’t like it. But they would 
prefer to have twenty-five years more 
of it in its present moderated form 
than to have one month of Japan’s im- 
perialism. Japan’s propagandists say, 
“You Americans have an American 
Monroe Doctrine, America for the 
Americans. Then why shouldn’t we 
Asiatics have an Asiatic Monroe Doc- 
trine, Asia for the Asiatics?” Every 
Asiatic with whom I am acquainted 
wants to have Asia for the Asiatics; but 
they do not want Asia for Japan! 

Japan could, if she would treat the 
colored races decently, unite them 
against us. That she will continue to 
blunder is almost our best hope. Why 
should Japan have failed to capitalize 
on so ideal an opportunity? The ex- 
planation comes out of the factors 
which have determined Japan’s na- 
tional psychology: 

First, the Japanese are small of stature 
and they developed a terrific inferiority 
complex as they lived centuries along- 
side the physically larger Chinese and 


in later years alongside the still larger 
white man. 

Second, the Japanese have been singu- 
larly uncreative and unimaginative. They 
have not one single basic invention to 
their credit. They never succeeded in in- 
venting a way to write down that which 
they spoke, had to take over the Chinese 
written language. Thus they compared 
most unfavorably with the creative and 
imaginative Chinese and later with the 
European and American peoples with 
their genius for inventions. 

Third, nature was against the Japa- 
nese with its frequent earthquakes, vol- 
canic eruptions, and typhoons. The Japa- 
nese have brooded over such factors until 
they have developed a persecution psy- 
chosis. Japanese psychology needed to 
browbeat someone else to compensate for 
her feeling that she had been browbeaten. 


We may think it preposterous for 
Japan to believe she is destined to rule 
the world, but we have to deal with 
her on the basis of what she actually 
believes. Japan will commit national 


suicide, if necessary, in the attempt to 
carry out her “divine mission.” 

A case could be made out for our 
passing of the Exclusion Act, if we 
had put the exclusion on an economic 
basis, refusing entry to peoples whose 
standards of living were unduly lower 
than ours. But the Act puts it on the 
basis of race. On the other hand, a 
case could perhaps be made out for 
making money out of selling Japan 
war materials tohelp build up her 
military strength. But we cannot do 
those two things at the same time. If 
we are going to insult Japan and make 
her hate us, then we’d better not arm 
her; if we are going to arm her, then 
we'd better remove such insults as 
the Exclusion Act. 

The second major finding in my 
autopsy study, the second factor that 
has led our country into this predica- 
ment in the Pacific, is the inability of 
the socalled democratic peoples to do 
anything effective about Japan’s law- 
less actions. In the winter of 1931-32, 
with Japan’s seizure of Manchuria 
came the first main test. Certain Amer- 
ican leaders, especially Henry L. Stim- 
son, saw the issue and did their best 
even tho being cursed as “war-mon- 
gers” by other Americans. If the Euro- 
pean democracies had been willing to 
stand firmly with us then, it would 
have stopped Japan. 

Millions of people in England saw 
clearly too, but their leaders did not 
see or were too irresolute to act. They 
used such arguments as “We are at the 
bottom of the depression. If we stop 
selling to Japan war materials that 
help her go into Manchuria, it will put 
people out of work in Birmingham 
and Liverpool. Besides, Manchuria is 
so far away that nothing Japan does 
there can really endanger British inter- 
ests. And to shut off supplies might 
get us into war with Japan.” 

In 1937 when Japan’s military jug- 
gernaut started to roll again, England 
had waked up. She was willing at the 
Brussels Conference to go as far as 
America would go; but Americans 
had by that time taken over the falla- 
cious excuses Britain had used in 1931. 
America took refuge in shibboleths, 
excusing our shortcomings by com- 
plaining that we had tried once to 
make a better world and look what a 
ghastly failure that war was. The war 
did not give us a new world or peace 
and order. No war ever can. But it 
did check German aggression so that 


we had a chance to build that new 
world. We would not build it. That 
was the failure. 

A war is like an emergency opera- 
tion. We operate on a man with a rup- 
tured gastric ulcer, then pull him thru 
the immediate crisis. But nobody can 
expect the operation to make him a 
saint if he were a rascal before. All 
the operation can do is to prolong his 
life and give him a chance to reform, 

There are only three types of secu- 
rity—individual armaments, alliances, 
collective security. For twenty years 
our country would not take any one 
of these three methods. 

Most of our peace groups were try- 
ing to do these last two decades what 
a clear-headed thinker named Jesus 
told us could not be done. He told us 
that if we wanted to cast out a demon, 
then we must get some other inhab- 
itant for the vacated house. If we left 
it empty, He warned us, the demon 
would go and get himself seven other 
demons and soon be back. 

We said, “Armaments are an evil 
demon, out with them!” Then we put 
nothing in their place. We got rid of 
less than ten billion dollars worth of 
armaments and are getting back over 
one hundred billion dollars worth. 
German militarism was an evil demon 
sO we cast it out. Then we would not 
cooperate in alternative methods to try 
and resolve Europe’s and the world’s 
conflicts. As a result, German militar- 
ism got itself three or four other de- 
mons and is back in the house. 

There have been red lights warning 
for twenty years, “Stop America! Stop 
imagining you can sell without buy- 
ing! Stop imagining 80 percent or 
more of the world can be broken in 
human slavery and you coast along 
with full security and a steadily rising 
standard of living! Stop insulting 
people and then imagining they will 
not vow revenge upon you!” We 
would not stop. Now we have the 
inevitable collision and millions of 
Americans are saying, “What is the 
matter with God, that He should al- 
low this thing to happen to us?” 

We are conditioned to making all 
sorts of sacrifices for war, but none for 
building peaceful technics. We have 
hated war, but we have not loved 
peace enough to work positively and 
constructively for it. Until we can ¢s- 
tablish new precedents for settling dis- 
putes by non-military technics, there 
is no hope of our escaping periodic 
returns to the jungle of war. 
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In ORDER that our Association may 
carry on its great work, we need the 
moral and financial support of every 
teacher in this nation. Therefore, I am 
pleading with you this morning that as 
delegates from your groups you go 
back determined in your heart that you 
are going to see that every teacher in 
your state and community understands 
the purpose, the proud history, and the 
aims of our great National Education 
Association.—MYRTLE HOOPER DAHL, 
president of the National Education 
Association, 1941-42, and teacher, Hia- 
watha School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Bur NEITHER war production nor war 
service is one of the normal vocations 
which graduates of our American 
schools are expected to enter. Let us 
hope that the victory of the United 
Nations will remove the threat of war 
and the blight of war from our way of 
life for generations to come—we pray, 
forever. The new level of productive 
activity we have reached in this war 
effort can be maintained if we carry 
over enough of the unity of purpose, 
the mutual understanding, and the 
constructive cooperation that we are 
developing to win the war. For we 
have the same resources for peace as 
for war.—HOWARD COONLEY, chairman 
of board of Walworth Company and 
past-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


THE HIGHSCHOOL as well as the ele- 
mentary school must prepare for after 
the war. Every future citizen should 
spend at least an hour and a half every 
school day preparing to do his part in 
the years to come as an intelligent cit- 
izen. We may expect after the war wide- 
spread bitter clashes between labor 
leaders and capitalists, between new 
dealers and antis, who have not yet 
learned enough and have not yet recog- 
nized the basic attitudes and apprecia- 
tion of cooperation. Unless the Ameri- 
can schools, pulpit, and press build an 
intelligence which will surpass that of 
the previous generation, we are in great 
danger of depression and misery and 
poverty of dimensions unheard of, if 
not complete economic collapse and 
revolution.—HarL R. Dovuctass, di- 
rector, College of Education, University 


of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


THE SUPREME PURPOSE of international 
Organization should be to serve men 
and not nations. Many thinkers advo- 


HIGHLIGHTS from Uenver Speeches 


cate a bill of rights for all men on the 
earth. The sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual nation would be abridged as 
follows: [1] It would submit disputes 
in which it was involved to third party 
judgment; [2] it would renounce the 
use of force in its relations with other 
nations; [3] it would agree to disarm 
and support an international police 
force; [4] it must guarantee the world 
bill of rights to its citizens; and, [5] 
such economic activities as tariffs and 
currency would be subject to interna- 
tional agreement. New world institu- 
tions that would be called for include 
a legislative body (possibly a recon- 
structed world court with regional 
courts in various parts of the world), 
an international police force, includ- 
ing strategically located military 
planes, and economic institutions, such 
as international commissions to regu- 
late investment, the stabilization of 
currency, regulation of surpluses, and 
the adjustment of tariffs—BEN M. CHER- 
RINGTON, director, Foundation for the 
Advancement of Social Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Denver. 


AMERICAN FARMERS will produce in 
1942: 

Hogs enough to make a solid pro- 
cession two abreast, snout to tail, clear 
around the world. 

Vegetables enough for one serving 
of good thick soup three times every 
day for every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. 

Peanut and soybean oil to make more 
than sixty bars of soap as big as the 
RCA Building. 

Eggs enough so that if you broke one 
every second it would take 1600 years 
to break them all. 

Milk enough in ten-gallon cans to 
build twenty-five pyramids the size of 
the great pyramid of Egypt.—Quoted 
by Roy M. GREEN, president, State 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 


THE GENERATION which now is called 
upon to make America today and to- 
morrow is the generation which has 
come out of your classrooms. Our 
fighting men of the Coral Sea battle 
and the Midway battle not so long ago 
were your boys. The men of the great 
battles ahead are your boys now. If 
those who were your boys a few years 
ago are the saviors of civilization to- 


day and the builders of civilization to- 
morrow, you know in your own hearts 
how faithfully you have worked thru 
the years to help them to realize the 
full glory and the full grandeur of 
their destiny. When a man of your 
community comes home amid the 
cheering and the singing to receive 
America’s equivalent of the crown of 
laurel, it is your reward that he shall 
ask, “Where is my old teacher?”— 
LYNN U. STAMBAUGH, national com- 
mander, The American Legion, In- 
dianapolis. 


THE BEST PLACE for children during 
the war is in the school. Therefore, we 
must not shorten the school year either 
in the name of economy or in the name 
of labor shortage. In some areas the 
school curriculum has been curtailed 
for the sake of economy. Such curtail- 
ment may prove penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. Schools have a greater func- 
tion than that of turning out good 
readers, legible writers, and correct 
spellers. We are looking to the schools 
to prepare our sons and daughters for 
living effectively as full-fledged cit- 
izens of a democracy.—Mkrs. WILLIAM 
KLETZER, president, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Chicago. 


To us whose life work is teaching in 
and administering American schools, 
the issues of the present momentous 
world conflict have deep and farreach- 
ing meaning. Let us make no mistake 
about what these issues are. 

This war is a fight to the death be- 
tween slavery and freedom. It is not 
President Roosevelt’s war. It is not 
England’s war. It is not Europe’s war. 
It is not a war for lebensraum for any- 
body. It is not a war between Naziism 
and Communism. It is not a war of 
commercial rivalry. It is not a war 
between the “have’s” and the “have 
not’s.” It is not even a war against 
Japanese ingratitude and aggression. 

It is our war—yours and mine—for 
our own freedom and our children’s 
freedom, which was about to be lost 
and still can be lost, either by a victory 
of the Axis powers or by a negotiated 
peace before their doctrines can be de- 
feated and completely destroyed.— 
FREDERICK M. HUNTER, Chancellor, Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, Eugene, Oregon. 
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FROM CORNERSTONE TO... 


The cornerstone of the seven-story annex 
to the original mansion was laid July 25, 
1930. The trowel in the hands of the late 
United States Commissioner of Education 
William John Cooper was the tool with 
which George Washington laid the corner- 
stone of the U. S. Capitol in 1793. 


stone in achievement for the Na- 

tional Education Association in a 
ceremony of fire June 28, 1942, at the 
fourteenth annual Friendship Dinner, a 
feature of the Denver convention. Su- 
perintendent Joseph H. Saunders, New- 
port News, Virginia, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, held the match 
which consigned to flame the final mort- 
gage on the half-million-dollar home of 
the NEA, paid for mainly with the in- 
come from dues of Life Members. Dr. 
Saunders was elected to the Board of 
Trustees in 1928 and is the only member 
whose service on that body has been 
continuous from planning to payment 
for the building. 

Others officiating at the brazier were 
Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, who was president of the NEA 
when the plan of life membership was 
adopted; President Uel W. Lamkin, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, who headed the Association when 
the decision was made to erect the seven- 
story annex to the original building; E. 
Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebraska, presi- 
dent of the NEA during the construc- 


[" MEMBERS marked another mile- 
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tion of the new building; and Mrs. 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, president of the 
NEA, 1941-42. 

Administrative activities of the NEA 
from 1857-93 were centered in the offices 
of its chief executives. In the latter year 
the Association opened offices at Wi- 
nona, Minnesota, where they were main- 
tained until 1912, when they were moved 
to Ann Arbor, Michigan. In 1917, under 
the direction of J. W. Crabtree, third 
full-time secretary of the organization, 
offices were established in the capital. 

For three years, the home of the 
NEA overlooked the equestrian statue 
of General George H. Thomas, Rock of 
Chickamauga, at Thomas Circle. In 
July 1920 the Association abandoned 
these rented quarters for a home of its 
own five blocks north of the White 
House on Sixteenth Street—often called 
“street of the Presidents.” The property 
formerly belonged to a member of the 
Guggenheim family who had erected, 
but never occupied, a four-story brick 
mansion with a colonial entrance, noted 
in the capital for its beauty. The new 
home was purchased for $98,000, subject 
to a trust of $35,000. A permanent fund 
carefully accumulated by good manage- 
ment thru the years was drawn upon for 


Home of the NEA 


the financing of the Association’s home. 

At the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation held in Des Moines, 1921, it was 
voted, upon recommendation of Secre- 
tary J. W. Crabtree, to offer Life Mem- 
berships in the Association upon pay- 
ment of $100 dues. Income from this 
source was to be added to the perma- 
nent fund and not to be spent for cur- 
rent operation. The first use of this aug- 
mented permanent fund was to pay for 
the headquarters property of the Asso- 
ciation, which was expanded to include 
a seven-story fire-proof annex to the 
Guggenheim property, harmonizing 
architecturally with the original man- 
sion. Added to this, an adjacent prop- 
erty, improved and income-producing, 
waits upon the needs dictated by the 
growth of the NEA. The total value of 
all the properties, well in excess of $500,- 
000, is now owned without encumbrance 
by the Association. Thus to Life Mem- 
bers of the NEA, a million American 
educators are indebted for a central of- 
fice building where a staff of 200 per- 
sons, directed by the Association’s off- 
cers and members, works “to advance 
the interest of the teaching profession, 
promote the welfare of children, and 
foster the education of all the people.” 


. « » FINAL ACCOUNTING. The burning of the last mortgage on NEA 
property, June 28, 1942, at Denver, gives the Association a debt-free home. 
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REASON FOR THIS STUDY 


“Wuy THINK about postwar problems 
now?” people ask. “We have not won 
the war yet.” But I believe we are more 
likely to win it if we have a clear idea 
of goals for the peace. Men fight better 
when they know what they are fighting 
for. There is hardly a conscious Ameri- 
can who is not wondering today what 
will happen to his home, his job, his 
world, when the war ends. Our postwar 
world must be superior to that which 
our enemies can offer. They make allur- 
ing promises about new orders and new 
spheres of prosperity. We shall have to 
—and we can—offer something better, 
more just and more convincing. Here 
we shall concentrate our main attention 
on the United States. Our task will be- 
gin, even if it does not end, at home. 
Before we can go forward, we must find 
out where we are, and some of the rea- 
sons which have landed us here. 


THE WORLD IN 1913 


Suppose we are back in the year 1913. 
We look at the solid buildings, mer- 
chants, and dray-horses, and expect 
everything to go right on. President 
Wilson has started the income tax, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and Trade Commis- 
sion, but perhaps a few such reforms 
are needed. He should “stop tinkering 
with the tariff.” Laissez-faire is the 
creed of all “right-thinking” persons. 
Unions are weak, farmers independent. 
They can’t be organized, any more than 
women can get the vote. The British 
Navy is supreme on the seas, the pound 
sterling on the world’s markets. Parlia- 


_Mentary democracy is at an all-time 


high. War belongs to professional sol- 
diers, foreign affairs to diplomats. A 
man named Ford is putting motor cars ° 
into mass production. All seems well 
with the world, but below the surface 
history is preparing momentous changes. 





WORLD WAR, I9I4-I919 


Nineteen-fourteen saw the beginning 
of the first highly mechanized war in 
history. Machine guns, airplanes, tanks, 
gas, and submarines made killing a 
mass production process. Propaganda 
too was mechanized. President Wilson 
took over the railroads and created the 
War Industries Board, which soon be- 
came a central planning agency, corre- 
lating needs for the Army, the Navy, 
the Allies, and the home market. It 
simplified products, shifted workers, put 
a third of our labor into army and mu- 
nitions, while employing the rest at 
higher wages than before. Planning 
worked in wartime. The economy of 
abundance was swinging into focus, 
and the formulas of 1913 gave way for 
a time to drastic controls. The United 
States came out of the war as a creditor 
nation, and the strongest industrial 
power on earth. 


“NORMALCY,” 1920-1921 


People were sick of war and wanted 
a “sound” world like 1913. One coun- 
try, the United States, partly realized 
this hope. We called it “normalcy.” In 
other countries, war controls continued. 
After a postwar boomlet and a slump 
in 1921, the U. S. floated off on a wave 
of prosperity. It grew out of building, 
automobiles, instalment credit, foreign 
loans, and the stock market—a wonder- 
ful seven years, tho “normal” was hardly 
the word. Meantime two strong forces 
hammered at free markets—technology, 
and the growing extent of price fixing 
by big business, rather than by compe- 
tition. Corporations grew bigger, merg- 
ers frequent. Stockholders had less voice 
in management. Billions loaned abroad 
could be repaid only in imports, which 
we refused. This impossible situation 
collapsed in 1929; next year the whole 
economic structure began to fall. 


DEPRESSION, 1930-1939 


Capital investment had been slowing 
down, excess capacity growing, savings 
piling up. By 1933, 15 million people 
were out of work. Boy and girl hobos 
were on the roads by thousands; banks 
in 32 states closed before Mr. Hoover 
left office. Mr. Roosevelt quieted a terri- 
fied nation with his first fireside chat. 
The New Deal got the economy moving 
faster, but did not solve the main prob- 
lem. It stabilized unemployment around 
10 million, national income at 60 to 70 
billion. Its most challenging idea was 
that the unemployed are not to blame 
for their misery. Abroad, more drastic 
medicine was being taken. Britain 
dropped free trade. Barter deals, blocked 
money appeared in world markets. As 
some countries built war machines, state 
controls increased. Unemployment was 
ended but in many countries parlia- 
mentary democracy retreated. 


NATIONS AT WAR, 1939-1942 


Panzer divisions rolling into Poland 
released not only war, but a new eco- 
nomic tempo. U. S. citizens stopped 
worrying about national debt as Con- 
gress voted billions for arms. Retail 
sales began to jump; unemployment 
tumbled; shortages developed. The de- 
pression was broken. Governments now 
are spending from 50 to 70 percent of 
national income on war, but no nation 
will meekly go*bankrupt because text- 
books say it ought to. Germany does not 
permit ruin and bankruptcy, and has 
little use for gold. It is Germany we are 
up against now. Our own economy is 
increasingly distorted. Price becomes 
secondary as commodities go under 
priorities and rationing. The WPB and 
BEW think in terms of materials—who 
is to get them, how long they will last. 
We are in for a strong dose of physical 
economics. Materials first, money sec- 
ond. 


THREE CAUSES FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 


Out of the history here recorded let 
us pick certain trends. They may throw 
light on the great transition which be- 
gan with the last war and is now going 
with throttle wide open. Technological 
advance has created new problems for 
the capitalist system it helped to start; 
now it calls for effective controls over 
a new economy of abundance. Popula- 
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tion growth is slowing, due partly to 
birth control, partly to late marriages 
and city living. The frontier is ended, 
not only in the U. S. but in most colo- 
nial regions. “Backward” nations are 
building their own factories. Free land 
stimulates population; both stimulate 
business expansion. For a hundred years 
in this country, the expansion resembled 
a 3 to 4 percent compound interest 
curve. On it, the free enterprise system 
flourished liké a green bay tree. Now 
the curve flattens out. 


SOME RESULTS 


Work is now so specialized that every- 
one depends on millions of others for 
daily necessities. Two vast exchange net- 
works—goods and services, money and 
credit—must work smoothly. Unem- 
ployment, cancer of our society, can re- 
sult from labor-saving inventions or 
from depression. As opportunities for 
profit shrink, intensive investment— 
conservation, public works, housing— 
must take their place. Free markets de- 
cline as mass production and monopoly 
grow. Mass production of words, printed 
and broadcast, floods us with informa- 
tion, sales talk, and propaganda. The 
state has invaded fields held by private 
business, a trend which has gone so far 
that we cannot retreat from government 
controls. National selfsufficiency tends 
toward larger units. Eventually four or 
five such units, ‘perhaps on continental 
lines, may control wosld trade. 


A VISTA OF THE FUTURE 
Thus 11 economic trends stand out: 

[1] The advance of technology 
[2] The halting curve of population 
[3] The closing frontier 
[4] Growing interdependence 
[5] Unemployment in peacetime 
[6] Declining investment opportunities 
[7] A decline in free markets 
[8] The growth of propaganda 
[9] Mechanized warfare 
[10] Growing power of central govern- 

ments 
[11] Autarchy—national selfsufficiency 
These trends have all come to the fore 
since 1913. Every nation has been af- 
fected by them. They help to explain 
why Mussolini captured the imagina- 
tion of Italians, why Hitler came to 
power, why Chamberlain missed the 
bus, why Roosevelt got a third term. 
They make it clear that whoever wins 
the war, the great transition will go on. 


Ths ARTICLE is available as Personal 
Growth Leaflet 152. [For prices, see 
page 188.] This and an article by 
Mr. Chase which will appear in the 
October JouRNAL are based on the 
first two of a series of books under 
the general title, WHEN WAR ENDS. 
The books, published by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York City, sell for $1 
each or $5 for the set of six as pub- 
lished during 1942-43: 


[1] The Road We Are Traveling: 1914- 
1942 
[2] Goals for America: A Budget of 
Our Needs and Resources 
[3] The Dollar Dilemma: Problems of 
Our Postwar Finance 
[4] Tomorrow’s Trade: Problems of 
Our Foreign Commerce 
[5] Farmer, Worker, Businessman: 
Their Place in Postwar America 
[6] Winning the Peace 
—————ye———- 
GOALS FOR AMERICA 
Before an architect draws a plan, he 
must picture what he is after. The U. S. 
is a democratic country; its first goal 
should be to satisfy needs and desires of 
common people. If you hold your ear 
to the ground, you can hear around the 
world the people demanding security 
and an end to the paradox of poverty in 
the midst of plenty. Statesmen who 
listen to this demand will be upheld; 
those who shut their ears will be buried. 
Science has made an adequate standard 
of living possible for every family. 
People know this. They want to have 
work, to feel themselves part of a living 
community, to know where the next 
meal is coming from and how the rent 
can be paid in illness and old age. They 
want the fruits of mass production: 
cars, clothes, furniture, education. In the 
U. S., they want to elect their govern- 
ment and be free to say what they think. 


A POSTWAR PLATFORM 

The idea of basic living standards is 
gaining popularity. Sometimes they are 
called “national minimums.” How shall 
we plan in order td provide them? 
Full employment. Adults who cannot 
find work in private industry should be 
guaranteed jobs by the government. 


Full and prudent use of resources. Idle - 


plant and machinery should shock us 
as much as idle men. National resources 


should be exploited thriftily. 


Guarantee to every citizen of five essen. 
tials—food, housing, clothing, health 
services, education. 

Social insurance at various points; for 
old age, sickness, accidents, temporary 
unemployment, childbearing. 

Labor standards; including minimum 
wages, maximum hours, decent work- 
ing conditions. 

This can all be paid for by full employ. 
ment, but that is another story. 


BACK TO BUSINESS AS USUAL? 


The goals listed above are clearly in- 
compatible with business as usual. If 
the world could not retreat to Jaissez- 
faire after the last war, can it hope to 
after this? Why can’t we regain our old 
way of doing things? Because the basic 
conditions which made it a good and 
workable system for a century and more 
have changed. ‘Twenty-seven million 
Americans now in the armed forces or 
war production may be looking for work 
after the war. To employ them the Na- 
tional Resources Board has proposed 
certain measures, under a “mixed” econ- 
omy, where private enterprise shares the 
field with public works and government 
controls. Win, lose, or draw, we cannot 
return to the world of 1928 or even 
1939. But we have trends to follow 
which do not cut us off too suddenly. 
Everything that will be in the postwar 
adjustment is here in embryo now. 


THE PROBLEMS WE SHALL FACE 


Some day the war will end. Statesmen 
will have serious problems to solve: 
[1] Employment. Where are soldiers 
and war workers to get new jobs? 

[2] Investment. What new private and 
public enterprises can be developed? 
[3] Excess capacity. How will war 
plants be operated, contracts liquidated? 
[4] Finance. How about the federal 
debt, taxes, interest, the budget? 

[s] Money. What about all that gold? 
Can we control inflation, deflation? 
[6] Foreign trade. War is making us 
more selfsufficient. Fewer imports mean 
fewer exports, except as world relief. 
[7] Agriculture. If we lose foreign mat- 
kets, how shall we replace them? How 
conserve soils, reduce rural slums? 

[8] Politics. How make democracy 
more efficient, to meet the problems 
ahead? 

These and kindred subjects we shall ex- 
plore in later studies of this series. 
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was travelling on the train where 

a badly spoiled boy was also a 
passenger. Every other annoyed adult 
in the car had voiced his opinion as to 
what should be done to curb the child. 
Finally someone asked the woman how 
she would handle the case. 

“IT do not know what I would do,” 
she replied. 

“Well, then, you probably never have 
raised any children.” 

“Oh, yes, that is just it,” she said. “I 
have raised twelve.” 

After an even dozen years of teach- 
ing, I feel much like that woman. Those 
twelve years did not teach me all there 
is to learn about training the young; I 
caught only a glimpse of the unlimited 
skill and knowledge required for real 
teaching. But since my marriage I have 
been out of the schoolroom long enough 
to get a perspective on my career there. 

Those twelve years did change me 
from a hesitant, bewildered beginner in 
a one-room country school to an assured 
and reasonably successful member of a 
city system of more than seven hundred 
teachers. Those years did lessen the 
times when I fairly loathed my work 
and did teach me to enjoy its rich ex- 
periences until I came to regard it as 
one of the two best jobs in the world. 
This transformation did not come all 
at once, and it was by no means pain- 
less. Very much of the credit goes to 
understanding and helpful superintend- 
ents and principals. 

Today if I could go back to the very 
first day of my first year of teaching, 
how differently I would approach it! 
In the first place, I could start with the 
assurance that every pupil in the room 
was my friend. There are rare cases 
where a pupil is hostile from the very 
first, but I know now that if the teacher 
can find and remove the cause for his 
antagonism, he may become one of her 
most loyal allies. Thru children in my 
own home, I have come to realize the 
almost idolatrous worship a kindergar- 
ten child or first-grader can have for his 
teacher, once his confidence in her is 


established. 
. One of the first things I would do 


(}" upon a time a little old lady 
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If | Had It To Do Uver 


RACHEL HOPE LYSAGER 


Madison, Wisconsin 


now would be to visit the home of every 
one of my pupils to get acquainted with 
his parents, his environment, and his in- 
terests. This requires almost heroic ef- 
fort those first busy weeks and some 
teachers do not have a chance to do it. 
But I found it paid big dividends. It is 
so much easier to abide Nellie’s stringy 
hair and soiled frocks if the teacher 
knows Nellie’s mother is ill and should 
be in a hospital. If you know Bob adores 
a flock of pets he has at home, it is more 
effective to say to him, “This book tells 
all about how a boy taught his spaniel 
to do tricks,” than, “You will have to 
read another book for your library list.” 

Sometimes if the pupils became too 
rude and careless in their daily conduct, 
I found the most helpful remedy was to 
sit down at my desk the first thing in 
the morning and, after the room had 
become perfectly quiet, have a talk with 
the boys and girls about good manners. 








I would write down a list of things 
which they considered most important 
in the conduct of a polite boy or girl. 

In a few weeks if they showed Signs 
of slipping, I would have some child 
read the list of points we had made out. 
To stimulate continued interest, encour- 
age the children to mention when they 
notice special improvement in some 
classmate’s manners. Citations on report 
cards help. But the best aid is a genuine 
desire on the part of both teacher and 
pupils to be helpful to one another. 

Another difficulty which always 
cropped up at the first of school was the 
children’s disregard for correct speech. 
Games and devices help here. 

In my first years I spent too much 
time in grading papers, which left too 
little time for planning ahead. In a well- 
conducted school careful planning is a 
vital necessity. Now I would grade only 
the most important papers myself and 
grade them promptly and carefully. 
When pupils are allowed to check one 
another’s papers, be sure they under- 
stand that they are doing it only to help 
one another find mistakes and that the 
marks do not count on the final grade 
which the teacher gives. 


. children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup... . 


Courtesy, Los Angeles schools 
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An experienced teacher is not afraid 
to admit she is not sure of some point 
which may arise unexpectedly. Neither 
is shé afraid to acknowledge that some 
lessons are too difficult for some classes. 
Of course there are a few children who 
always find lessons too hard. But if the 
class as a whole shows signs of being in 
great difficulty, then take the lesson in 
shorter assignments, use more illustra- 
tions in the explanation, or omit the 
lesson until the class is ready for it. 

Another question which troubles a be- 
ginning teacher is the kind and amount 
of punishment to mete out to wrong- 
doers. If the reason for a child’s misbe- 
havior is carefully studied and the 
causes removed as far as possible, there 
_is little need for punishment. But when 
it is needed, make it fit the child. For 
example, don’t reprimand sensitive little 
Betty or audience-loving Thomas be- 
fore the class. And don’t be afraid to 
apologize if a child has been punished 
by mistake. The saddest mistake of my 
teaching career was in punishing a 
fourth-grade boy too severely for a 
minor offense the first year I taught in 
a small town. I did not know how to 
direct his bubbling energies in the right 
direction. But in losing my temper I 
lost all cooperation and respect from 
the boy. Finally I visited his parents and 
apologized to him in their presence. His 
warmhearted Irish parents forgave me, 
but I could not regain the boy’s good- 
will in the short remaining school term. 
His sunny smile, which had made me 
like him in spite of his mischief, was 
never again flashed in my direction. 
Usually a child will more than half way 
meet an apology, if it is sincerely given. 

A teacher learns to deal courteously 
with parents. But it is hard for a new 
teacher to keep her selfpossession in the 
case of an irate patron. I remember my 
first encounter with an excited mother. 
She was incensed because her son had 
not been given a more prominent part 
in a school play. Her angry accusations 
reduced me to an ineffectual state of 
tears, unable to explain that her son— 
who did not apply himself to memory 
work—would have considered a longer 
part in the play too much trouble to 
learn. 

How different such an experience be- 
came after I had had the opportunity to 
observe a poised principal and teacher 
associates deal with disgruntled patrons 


in a large city system. One evening at 
the close of school a disturbed mother 
came knocking at my door. The answer 
to her tale of woe was a quiet invitation 
to be seated until I had finished helping 
some pupils who had stayed for assist- 
ance in arithmetic. The work in the 
room proceeded as if nothing had hap- 
pened. By the time the last child had 
been dismissed, the patron had a few 
minutes to think things over. She was 
pleasantly asked what could be done for 
her. She lowered her voice and in a 
courteous manner stated her case. We 
were then able to reach an agreement 
satisfactory to both of us. Afterward she 
became one of my most loyal friends 
and laughingly apologized for her pre- 
cipitate entrance. 

One thing which caused me needless 
anxiety was the school entertainments 
and programs. At first I tried to be 
responsible for everything—announce- 
ments, prompting, play properties. How 
much easier it was after I learned to 
select a child with a good voice for an 
announcer, tack up a list of things 
needed for the benefit of a couple of 
dependable property managers, choose 
older girls to help with costumes, and 
find a job for every child. If everything 
had been rehearsed beforehand, I could 
sit back and enjoy the entertainment 
with the audience, and the children 
liked it better as their own show. 

Every pupil should be carefully in- 
cluded in the affair. Once we had two 
boys who were extremely slow in their 
studies and would have been tongue- 
tied before an audience. But they made 
the properties needed in the school play. 
At a convenient time on the program 
the young master of ceremonies an- 
nounced, “Perhaps you would like to 
meet our property managers,” and then, 
on his own initiative, he described their 
contributions. The two boys came out 
and proudly took a bow. I felt grateful 


-to the audience for giving them the 


most generous applause of the evening. 

The average child enjoys doing things 
for his school and his teacher. Much 
time and confusion can be saved if the 
right child is selected for the right job, 
and if explicit directions are given first. 
As with adults, praise works better than 
blame. There was the case of Jimmie, 
whose job it was to close the windows 
when four o’clock came. He was so effi- 
cient that the other children grew to 


believe no one could take care of the 
windows as well as Jimmie. I believe 
that for nearly three years he did not 
once forget his duty. Ordinarily, helpers 
have to be changed to prevent boredom, 

One thing which bolsters the morale 
of a classroom is clean, wellordered 
housekeeping on the part of both teacher 
and pupils. To get the room arranged 
in the most convenient order before 
school begins is an immeasurable help, 
But this is not always possible. Often , 
teacher does not know what arrange- 
ment she wants until she gets acquainted 
with her class. Then it is time well spent 
to take one of the first Saturdays of the 
school year and make the room as at- 
tractive as possible. 

In the same category come pretty but 
suitable clothes for the teacher. Children 
love them. One day for an afternoon 
program the first-grade teacher in our 
building wore a black velvet dress with 
Irish crochet collar and cuffs. One of 
her chubby six-year-olds rubbed the 
material appreciatively. “You look just 
like a princess,” was his admiring com- 
ment. Moreover, suitable but attractive 
clothing has a wholesome effect on the 
teacher herself. 

Training the young has its ups and 
downs. But if the beginner will keep 
studying ways to improve her job, she 
will find the rewards more and more 
apparent. There is no satisfaction quite 
like that of witnessing a class finally 
master the intricacies of long division, 
or thrill to a tale of history, or enjoy the 
pleasure of a new song. 

Cheering little incidents will happen 
unexpectedly too. There was the time 
when blonde little Marilyn whispered, 
“Come into the cloakroom. I have a 
Christmas surprise for you.” When I 
arrived there, she said, “Lean down close 
so I can show it to you.” I complied. 
She threw her arms around my neck, 
kissed me, and whispered, “It’s my 
love!” Her eyes shone when I assured 
her it was the best gift she could have 
offered. 

Compensations will come, too, years 
after the last pay check has been cashed 
and spent. Now and then a message 
from a former pupil will arrive, as one 
did across the continent this year, mak- 
ing me proud, but humbly grateful too, 
to be remembered by a fine young de- 
fender of his country as he embarked 
for his “destination unknown.” 
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NEA Wins in Hook Postage Campaign 


of the NEA is now law. A perma- 

nent rate of 3¢ per pound for 
books sent to all postal zones is now 
assured by the passage of the Mead Bill, 
which was signed by the President on 
June 30. This 3¢ rate became effective 
July 1 just as the 14¢ rate established 
by Presidential proclamation expired. 

Since this legislation directly affects 
education and schools, its history is of 
special interest to teachers. For many 
years periodicals have enjoyed a much 
cheaper postage rate than was available 
for the distribution of books, which re- 
quired parcel post rates according to 
zones. This discrimination amounted to 
a heavy tariff on knowledge, inasmuch 
as citizens living at a distance from the 
publishing centers were obliged to pay 
several times the amount of postage re- 
quired of those living near these centers. 
For example, a copy of the American 
Citizens Handbook under parcel post 
rates would have cost 10¢ to mail in the 
first zone and 26¢ in the eighth zone. 
The same volume can now be mailed 
thruout the United States for 6¢. 

The NEA has long been interested in 
better postage rates for books and joined 
other groups to form the National Com- 
mittee To Abolish Postal Discrimina- 
tion against Books. 

This Committee in 1938 called the 
attention of President Roosevelt to the 
fact that the cheapest pulp magazines 
could be sent thru the mail for a fraction 
of what it would cost to mail an equiva- 
lent weight in Bibles. The President, 
under temporary authority granted by 
Congress, issued a Presidential order to 
extend from November 1, 1938, to June 
30, 1939, establishing a uniform rate of 
1'4¢ a pound on books. Before this order 
expired it was extended to June 30, 1941, 
in order to allow time for additional ex- 
periment and gathering of data as to 
value of the service and revenue derived 
from it. 

By early 1941, the advantages of the 
uniform rate had become apparent to 
the President and the Post Office De- 
partment, and a bill (S. 337) was intro- 
duced into the Senate by Senator James 
M. Mead of New York to establish the 
rate permanently. After committee hear- 
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Three-cent Book Postage Compared with Parcel Post 
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ings this bill passed the Senate without 
opposition. It was then referred to the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads. Hearings before the House 
Committee revealed considerable oppo- 
sition. Under the rules laid down by the 
Post Office Department, a book had 
been defined in such a way as to exclude 
workbooks with blank spaces to be filled 
in. It was strongly urged, with the sup- 
port of the NEA, that workbooks should 
be included. 

The main opposition, however, cen- 
tered around the objection to the rate 
on the ground that it was showing an 
estimated annual postal deficit of seven 
or eight million dollars. Postal em- 
ployees seemed to feel that such a deficit 
would jeopardize needed pay raises. 
Mail order interests seemed to feel that 
it would lead to higher parcel post rates. 
Advocates of the new book postage rate 
pointed out, however, that our periodical 
rates produce a much larger estimated 
deficit of seventy or eighty million dol- 
lars per year. 

As a result of opposition the legisla- 
tion became stalled before the House 
Committee. To allow time for further 
consideration by the House Committee, 
the President extended the rate to No- 
vember 1, 1941, and later to June 30, 
1942. 

A bill (H. R. 5870) was introduced 
which would have provided the special 
rate only for “educational and religious” 
books—a measure which would have 
been impossible to administer. Because 
of the deficit created by the 1'4¢ rate 
and because of the announcement from 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
asking for a higher rate on magazines, 
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the House Committee came to favor a 
3¢ rather than a 114¢ rate. Finally the 
House Committee voted to amend the 
Mead Bill, inserting the 3¢ rate and the 
objectionable provision limiting the rate 
to educational and religious books. The 
measure as reported under a special rule 
passed the House without opposition 
and was sent to the Conference Com- 
mittee to adjust the differences between 
the House and Senate bills. The Con- 
ference Committee agreed to the 3¢ rate 
but struck out the limitation to educa- 
tional and religious books. The report 
»f the Conference Committee was passed 
by the Senate and House and signed by 
the President on June 30. 

The advantages of this postage rate to 
schools and education generally may 
be seen from the table above, showing 
the costs under the parcel post rate and 
under the 3¢ book rate. Books may be 
sent by either rate whichever is cheaper. 
A book is defined by the Post Office 
Department as a substantial bound pub- 
lication of 24 pages or more, at least 22 
of which are printed. 

Text of Book Postage Law: 

The postage rate on books consisting 
wholly of reading matter or reading matter 
with incidental blank spaces for students’ 
notations and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announce- 
ments of books, when mailed under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General may 
prescribe, shall be 3¢ per pound or fraction 
thereof, irrespective of the postal zone of 
destination thereof: Provided, that this 
Act shall not affect the rates of postage on 
books mailed by or to libraries and organi- 
zations as prescribed by the Act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1925, as amended (39 U.S.C., 1934 
ed., Sec. 293). 
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Uur Lost Legions 


time. Its cost in war is even more 

critical than it is in peace. On May 
29, 1942, it was announced from the 
White House that the physically fit men 
in the draft who disqualified for mili- 
tary service solely because of inadequate 
education would have constituted fif- 
teen army divisions. They are our lost 
legions. Fifteen divisions would make 
the spearhead of a second front in 
Europe. Fifteen divisions would have 
turned the tide in any decisive battle in 
the history of the world. Their loss 
could turn the war against us. 

These men have been referred to as 
“functional illiterates.” Their education 
is roughly that of a fourth-grade school 
child or less. Editorial comment ex- 
pressed painful surprise at the disclo- 
sure, tho the U. S. Census of 1940 had 
previously published that 13.5 percent 
of the nation’s population 25 years of 
age and over had not attended school 
beyond the fourth grade. 

Some newspapers found fault with 
the army for using education instead of 
courage as the measure of a soldier. A 
long succession of the world’s war- 
riors from Richard Coeur de Lion to 
Sergeant Alvin York was called upon 
to witness that education was only a 
furbelow for a soldier. Sergeant York 
was the only one who could speak for 
himself. Unlettered hero of the Ten- 
nessee hills, he was quick to dissociate 
loyalty and courage from learning. He 
made a strong plea for the right of the 
educationally underprivileged to serve 
their country in its crisis, but he sub- 
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mits to American teachers the follow- 
ing correct interpretation of his views: 

“Some people seem like they’ve gotten 
a wrong notion of a statement I made 
awhile back about the use of illiterates 
in our armed forces. Letters come from 
folks who think I believe in burning down 
the schoolhouse. 

“Ever since the last war I’ve worked 
for education. I aim to keep on doing it 
till my dying day. But I still do believe 
that illiterates ought to be allowed to serve 
their country along with their more fortu- 
nate comrades according to their abilities. 
While training, they can be given special 
schooling to help them meet life on better 
terms after the war. 

“The free Anierican brand of education 
is the hope of the world. I can tell you 
from experience that illiterates know what 
a handicap they’re under and how hard it 
is to try and catch up. They’ve got the 
right to serve so that their children won’t 
be sentenced to ignorance forever!” 

Courage may have been the principal 
virtue in wars past, but even the lion- 
hearted Richard, protected by the armor 
in which he so brilliantly defeated 
Saladin at Arsuf, would not stand long 
before a thirty-ton tank. Army officers 
explain that the modern soldier must, 
from printed diagrams, take down, 
service, and assemble complicated ma- 
chinery such as tanks, anti-aircraft 
guns, planes, and scores of precision 
instruments used in a mechanized army. 
Today’s soldier must read maps and 
orders, and, because of the mobile char- 
acter of modern warfare, be able to 
operate independently of superior offi- 
cers. Furthermore, in the character of 
the armies which the American sol- 





dier must face, there is little support for 
the induction of illiterates. In the las 
census taken in Germany, illiterates 
were not counted because there were 
so few of them. Japan reported in 1925 
only .88 percent illiteracy. With no little 
reluctance, therefore, officers recently 
issued orders to selective service boards 
to accept for some kind of service 10 
percent of the “functional illiterate” 
registered. 

Men and women of little education 
can serve no more effectively in the 
war industries than in the armed forces, 
The factories, too, are mechanized and 
their operations technical. Says Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, chairman of the Social 
Security Board, “The cost of machine 
breakdown and material spoilage js 
far too great in terms of the war effort 
to entrust these operations to workers 
who cannot read and write.” 

The causes of so much illiteracy in a 
nation abundantly able to educate its 
people are many and complicated. A 
few commentators blame a “soft” edu- 
cation. The ghost of formal discipline 
stalks again thru some editorial ra- 
tionalizations. Undernourishment was 
pointed to as a factor in this lack of 
learning; some see it as an “alien” prob- 
lem; others, as a Negro problem, or as 
a rural problem. Basically the reason 
for the critical loss is that the American 
people have not yet provided for their 
citizens a system of free and universal 
education. 

A glance at the 1940 census figures 
shows that 36 percent of the people of 
Louisiana above 25 years of age have 
not completed more than four years of 
school; 35 percent of the people of South 
Carolina; 30 percent of the people of 
Mississippi; 30 percent of the people of 
Georgia. The highest percentage of the 
population is illiterate in those states 
where it has been shown time and again 
that no substantial improvement in 
educational opportunity can be made 
without federal participation in finan- 
cial support of schools. If this wat 
teaches one lesson for education, tt 's 
that the American people should edu- 
cate all their children. If this war makes 
a call upon educators for one service 
above all others, it is a clear call to every 
teacher to work for the completion of a 
system of education begun long ago by 
those who envisioned free schools for 4 
free people—BeLMonT Fartey. 
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“TEACHER, TAKE IT EASY,” advised T. P. 
Giddings, Minneapolis public-school super- 
visor of music, in the September 1940 Jour- 
NAL. Since that time THE JouRNAL has had 
requests for another article by Mr. Gid- 
dings. Altho addressed primarily to music 
teachers, the statement below will—we hope 
—be read and enjoyed by other teachers 
too. Beginning teachers, who missed Mr. 
Giddings’ earlier article, may secure it from 
the NEA as Personal Growth Leaflet 144. 
[See page 188.] 


much in the educational mouth. It 

ill becomes anyone who teaches 
music to take cracks at integration, no 
matter how much the word is mis- 
understood or misused. Have music 
teachers used integration? 

Witness the spectacle of two music 
supervisors in the same school system 
—one instrumental, one vocal. These 
two and their followers often are at 
bitter war with each other—‘“never the 
twain shall meet.” It does seem curious 
that the two music departments are so 
often kept apart when they should be 
closely knit together. You all know the 
old yarn of the student who was asked, 
“Are you taking music or vocal?” 
There are signs of a change, and the 
ancient war cry of the music educators, 
“Music for every child, and every child 
for music,” will mean that every child 
will sing and play. 

Instrumental music is better than 
vocal for “the wise use of leisure time.” 
One can play longer than he can sing. 
One can work alone better in instru- 
mental than in vocal. 

But instrumental music has lagged 
behind vocal because it has cost too 
much to teach it. Instrumental music 
1s Just emerging from the private lesson 
stage against the energetic disapproval 
of many instrumental teachers, even 
those in the schools. Vocal music has 
long been taught by regular grade 
teachers in large classes, cheaply and 
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successfully. Why not let these same 
teachers teach the instrumental? 

The playing of any instrument is 
simple if correctly started and if the 
pupil has a good singing foundation. 
Then he will but need to transfer his 
songs from his voice to his instrument. 
A boy shows me an instrument. 

“How do you play this, Mr. Gid- 
dings?” 

“What are you going to play?” I ask. 

“This.” He points to a song in the 
book. 

“Sing it.” He does so. 

“What is the first tone?” 

“Do,” he sings. 

“Now you just find do on your in- 
strument. Your ear will tell you when 
you have found it. Then find the next 
note, and the next, and you can play.” 

Not being able to. play anything but 
the organ and piano when I first began 
to teach instruments, I had to keep my 
mouth shut and let the pupil do some 
thinking. Now that I do know most of 
the quirks of all the instruments, I still 
let the pupil do much of the figuring. 

Before the third or fourth grade, all 
the music time should be used for 
making pupils vocally musical. After 
that, pupils are old enough to take up 
some instrument that makes real music 
—not a toy instrument. Any will do 
that will play chromatics as well as the 
common scale. 

To counteract the current desertion 
of the violin, what could be more logi- 
cal than to get pupils in the lower 
grades to take up the ukulele? I carry 
a bag of ten “ukes” with me, and often 
drop into a third- or fourth-grade class- 
room, and in a short time everyone can 
play a simple tune as the instruments 
are passed around. 








There is little music written for 
both voice and instruments. Sometime 
someone will make money by putting 
out sets of singing-playing books. But 
it is amazing what can be done even 
now. Year before last a sixth-grade class 
broadcast a singing-playing lesson after 
but six weeks of daily twenty-minute 
lessons. 

An 8B class of forty-two pupils also 
gave a broadcast. None of the nine- 
teen players had had a single private 
lesson. All had learned to play in the 
singing class and with home practice. 

This class had the following instru- 
mentation: Violins—4; violas—3; cello 
—2; trumpet—3; clarinet—3; trom- 
bone—2; baritone—1; banjo—1. This 
was quite an array for the twenty-three 
singers to balance when all the instru- 
ments were going. Yet they could do it 
perfectly with no straining of the 
voices. The players had learned at the 
beginning to play softly and in tune, 
for they had a number of fussy singers 
to please. 

Usually all sang the new piece. Then 
all with instruments played while 
everyone who had no instrument in 
his mouth sang. Then there was a dis- 
cussion as to what combination of in- 
struments best suited the piece. If these 
singers and players could make such a 
charming variety of their music with 
the instruments just doubling the voice 
parts, what might they have done if 
they had had music especially arranged 
for the different combinations possible 
to this class? It opens up tremendous 
vistas of variety in music all along the 
line. 

As these pupils had to use the reg- 
ular vocal score when playing and 
singing, many of the players had to 
transpose. Sometimes all had to trans- 
pose, when the singers found that a 
different key was better. This they did 
—to the surprise of a musician con- 
nected with the radio station—by using 
the do, re, mi syllables. 

The time is rapidly coming when 
every child will play as well as sing 
Music teachers, take a short ride in 
the vocal-instrumental wagon and see 
where you get! 
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only at the hands of a nature that 

generally is lavish. There have 
been exceptions. Those who pioneered 
this continent had many occasions to 
prove that they could endure privation 
with defiance. Their soft-living descend- 
ants are having a chance to show that 
they can face limitations of their lux- 
uries with cheerfulness. 

It is significant that the wartime ra- 
tioning of 1942 is not a function of the 
police or imposed by agents wearing the 
badge of executive authority. It was 
turned over to the one universal institu- 
tion thru which citizens themselves ex- 
press their aspirations for the perpetua- 
tion of the kind of government in which 
they believe. 

The dispatch with which the sugar 
rationing was completed is an indica- 
tion of the effectiveness with which the 
teachers worked. A total of 131,000,000 
people were registered in four days. In 


i MERICANS are used to being rationed 


Vivian Vestal, 
District of Co- 
lumbia _ teacher, 
fills out the sugar 
ration card for 
Mrs. Leon Hen- 
derson, wife of 
the OPA direc- 
tor, while Leon 
junior waits to be 
served. 
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size, no task is comparable to it but the 
decennial census which takes many 
weeks of canvassing by paid enumera- 
tors. The field work for the U. S. Census 
of 1940 cost $20,360,000. The teachers 
received no extra pay for the sugar 
rationing. 

The appreciation of the American 
people for the service of the teachers was 
voiced in the press from coast to coast. 
President Roosevelt led the way with his 
gracious “thank you”: 


Now that the school year is drawing to 
a close, I want to express to the school 
officials and teachers of the United States 
. . . the appreciation of their government 
for the many special services rendered in 
the war effort. They have helped to bolster 
morale on the home front, have worked 
overtime in helping to register citizens for 
the Selective Service, as well as for sugar 
and gas rationing, and in many other ways 
they have assisted in civilian defense activi- 
ties. I know that their cheerful and efficient 
service in these matters in addition to their 





main work in the schools and colleges, their 
uncomplaining overtime in the cause of 
freedom and democracy, have served to 
confirm the faith of the American people 
in the schools as a major bulwark of the 
nation. 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
telegraphed to state governors his ap- 
proval as follows: 


I would appreciate your conveying the 
gratitude of the Office of Price Administra. 
tion to your school superintendents, prin. 
cipals, school teachers, and civilian volun. 
teers for the splendid job they did in regis- 
tering virtually the entire population of the 
United States for sugar rationing. 

I, personally, cannot express my grati- 
tude too deeply for the splendid job that 
was done. The primary credit, of course, 
should go to the school teachers because 
they accepted the heaviest burden. No 
other group in the country could have 
handled the job so efficiently and speedily. 


Conservative Columnist David Law- 
rence, whose daily syndicated article ap- 
pears in hundreds of papers, offered his 
commendation: 

Perhaps the people generally didn’t real- 
ize what an enormous job was performed 
on short notice by the school teachers of 
America. 

. . » It was a contribution to patriotism 
which enabled the United States to handle 
the card issuance part of the problem with 
the utmost efficiency. 


“The public-school teachers of Water- 
bury are clearly entitled to a rising vote 
of thanks from the entire community,” 
editorialized the Waterbury (Connecti- 
cut) American, in a statement typical of 
the many hundreds of newspaper trib- 
utes to the teachers. 

The sugar industry, too, felicitated the 
teachers in a letter to the NEA from a 
large trade association: 


As a group vitally interested in the pro- 
duction and distribution of sugar, we have 
felt for some time that the school teachers 
of the United States richly deserve a vote 
of thanks for their part in establishing the 
sugar-rationing program. It was a fine, 
effective, and unassuming performance of 
wartime service. 


The teachers are not unmindful of 
the recognition they have received from 
grateful patrons and other fellow citr 
zens. ‘To those whose cheerful coopera- 
tion has helped to make an arduous 
service a pleasant task, the teachers re 
turn a hearty THANK you! 
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war effort—military, industrial, agri- 

cultural, and economic—education 
has its vital role. It is the keystone of 
the entire structure. Without men and 
women taught to think, work, and act 
intelligently, America would be power- 
less. _It takes trained minds to lead a 
successful army. It takes skilled hands 
to produce the weapons and supplies of 
war. It takes knowledge, training, and 
leadership among all groups. 

Education is fundamental. It is an At- 
las carrying upon its shoulders a world 
desperately in need of sound guidance. 
It is the heart-beat of liberty in the 
breasts of free men who must free the 
world. 

During the last war those who had 
been sniping thru the years at our edu- 
cational system brought up their heavy 
artillery. They advanced thru a smoke 
screen of misinformation. ‘They at- 
tacked with barrages of false economy. 
They bombed with propaganda and 
misinterpretations. Under the guise of 
aiding the war effort, they built a back- 
fire against educational progress. School 
budgets were ruthlessly slashed. There 
was an exodus of capable teachers from 
the profession. Many incompetents were 
employed to take their places. 

Once again, during this war, enemies 
of education are attacking. The selfish, 
the ignorant, and the unthinking all 
work together. Men and women like 
you, trained in the field of education, 
must meet this challenge. Upon you 
falls a triple responsibility. You must 
take the lead in opposing unwise re- 
trenchment. You must help safeguard 
the progress thus far achieved. You 
must redirect education in adjusting it- 
self to meet the needs of today and of 
the future. 

Today we Americans are spending 
billions for armaments and war supplies. 
Ungrudgingly, willingly, without count- 
ing the cost, we are producing the 
greatest flood of ships, planes, guns, and 
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Education and Democracy 





food since the dawn of time. Materially, 
we have no thought of stinting. Amer- 
ica is the “arsenal of democracy” and 
the larder of freedom’s people. Giving 
so much and doing so much, we cannot 
afford to be “too little or too late” edu- 
cationally. Education is too important 
to the entire effort to march on half ra- 
tions. Our schools must not be blacked 
out or dimmed out. Education must 
not play second fiddle while the world 
burns, The destiny of America, and 
perhaps of the world, depends upon 
keeping the lamp of education burning 
high and bright. Its power must not be 
weakened or its light diminished. 

Obviously, we cannot advance edu- 
cationally with part of the nation poorly 
equipped. There must be an equaliza- 
tion of benefits, with equal opportuni- 
ties in all parts of the country. There 
must also be an equality of the burden 
of school support. Since education is a 
national responsibility, our federal gov- 
ernment can, by participating more 
fully in its program, help achieve na- 
tional equalization. 

In the last analysis, education’s su- 
preme objective is to build loyal, capable 
citizens, instilled with a burning love 
of liberty and a resolute determination 
to preserve our way of life at all costs. 

To my mind, the paramount goal of 
our school system must be the preser- 
vation and strengthening of the Amer- 
ican way of life. Toward this end, there 
should be a nationwide program thru 
our schools of revitalizing democracy. 

The teachers of America have ful- 
filled in a magnificent way their obli- 
gation to instil a love of liberty into the 
hearts of the young. A nation which 
produces fighting men like Colin Kelly 


and Commander O'Hare, and the thou- 
sands upon thousands like them, can 
never question the spirit of its youth. 

It is equally important that our young 
people be trained for the prosaic and de- 
tailed tasks of nonmilitary citizenship. 
In the same spirit which prompts them 
to participate so valiantly in the war 
effort, they must accept their responsi- 
bilities of peace time. They must be 
taught to vote intelligently and consci- 
entiously in every election, to take an 
active interest in government, to fulfil 
every obligation to citizenship. 

In addition, education must also train 
not only boys and girls but all Ameri- 
cans toward a better understanding of 
and with all humanity. 

Thru the processes of education, we 
must find the key to peace and progress 
among each other and among the other 
nations of the world. When this war is 
over and victors and vanquished sit at 
the peace table, their actions will be 
representative of the thought and atti- 
tudes of their peoples. 

If we are to emerge from this war 
with any assurance that it will not 
shortly flare up again, we must be pre- 
pared as a people to help write a just 
peace and to help maintain an endur- 
ing peace. We can be prepared only 
thru the processes of education. 

We must learn to understand the 
viewpoints of our fellow Americans and 
the viewpoints of those in other lands 
of the world. Only thru understanding, 
knowledge, and broad vision can we 
help shape a better world. 

In helping solve the problems of these 
war days, in finding solutions for the 
problems of the immediate postwar 
period, and in planning for the long 
years ahead, the educators of America 
have a tremendously important role. 

Your influence extends far beyond the 
classroom. Thru your activities in your 
communities, your states, and in Amer- 
ica as a whole, you are among the lead- 
ers who form public opinion—the great- 
est force in American life. To you, our 
people look for the leadership which 
must pioneer in the new world just be- 
yond. This is your challenge. This is 
your opportunity. This is your respon- 
sibility. May God give you vision and 
wisdom and strength, for much of the 
destiny of America and all humanity is 
in your hands.—From an address be- 
fore the Denver Convention, NEA. 
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Number 
States and other units of Percent of 
teachers! | May 31, | May 31, teachers 
1941 1942 members 
1942 





J ee TABLE shows the facts regarding professional organ- 
izations and indicates the relative standing of each of the 
states with respect to membership in both national and state 
associations. The total membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association was 211,191 on May 31, 1941, and 217,943 on 
May 31, 1942. This latter figure is 24 percent of the 926,065 
teachers in the forty-eight states, Alaska, D. C., Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

The figures for state associations for May 31, 1941, show a 
membership in these associations of 802,481. This figure for 
May 31, 1942 is 804,684, which is 87 percent of the 926,065 
teachers in the states, Alaska, D. C., Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS — 1942 


Compiled by the NEA Research Division (July 1942) 
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Other U.S. possessions.......  ...... 88 ee ekuehe  kkance RR Se as i ee Oc 
WNOTIN cise cosas cake OE =) ee 97 Se eee RNa | | Scere le Dee, etn oA ie sO 
1 Except when otherwise footnoted, the figures in 6 Total for reported and estimated membership. The rank of New York State Association is 
this column are the latest available from the various lowered by the fact that the state association does not 
state departments of education. 7 Includes enrolment in both white and colored operate in the city of New York. Ninety-eight per- 
1 Figures furnished by official of state association associations (seperate organizations). cent of oe Foe wor Soo a | weg pd ‘a yo 
: int t eachers As - 
3 The percents in excess of 100 percent are ac- 8 Membership in colored state teachers association con” ces ee paieadh salar <iaon the one listed 
counted for by the fact that members are enrolled is an estimate. Figure includes enrolment in both in column 11 is used, the rank in column 12 would be 
among laymen and teachers in private schools and white and colored associations (separate organiza- changed to 17. ; 
institutions of higher learning. tions). 3 Membership is for 1941 
* Included in column 4. ° ’ Neitiieaaeii siti te embership is for . 
PPh anes yo ws o _ from ie eeaned bane an ferrrercnggs thy eno on poe emi in both ane 13 gnome 4 ~ a state po ee spe 
of Future s of America. s a iati i i s an estimate for . Figure inclu 
lege FTA chapters are ieaier Pe seving a the ‘NEA cnt ectened enemies (apes eaguinanene, in both white and colored associations (separate 
These figures are not included in column 4. 10 Estimated. organizations). 


In the United States in 1941, 23 percent of the teachers 
of the country were enrolled in the National Education 
Association; the corresponding percent for 1942, given at 
the head of column 5, was 24. The percent of teachers 
enrolled in state associations in 1941 was 86; the correspond- 
ing percent for 1942, given at the head of column 11, was 87. 
The preceding percents are based upon the number of teach- 
ers in each state as shown in column 2 which include teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. The figures for state asso- 
ciations (columns g and 10) are based on signed reports from 
officers of those associations. 
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constantly playing upon the schools. 

One demands economy, reduced 
expenditures, and curtailment; the other 
demands expansion, increased expendi- 
tures, and extended services. The board 
of education in any particular commu- 
nity stands in between these contending 
forces. It must account to the taxpayer 
for every dollar of revenue for the sup- 
port of schools. It must account to par- 
ents for the adequacy of the educational 
opportunities provided for children. It 
must account to employees for standards 
of wages and conditions of employment. 
It must account to society (the state) for 
a program of public education that will 
foster the intelligence in a democratic 
society that will enable it to establish and 
maintain a social order in which both 
freedom and prosperity are the attain- 
able right of all socially competent in- 
dividuals. 

In arriving at its policies and deter- 
mining its budget, a board cannot be 
unduly swayed by the arguments of 
either group. As a matter of fact, the 
question is not necessarily irreconcilable. 
There is a common middle ground, not 
quite acceptable to rabid tax reduction- 
ists or to over-enthusiastic educationists, 
on which a board of education may build 
a satisfactory school program and, in so 
doing, win the support of a majority of 
fair-minded voters. 

To the achievement of this goal, every 
board and all interested persons should 
cooperate fully and unselfishly. The 
arguments of all interested groups must 
be given careful consideration and the 
strength and weaknesses revealed. 


Tens ARE Two contending forces 


EDUCATION PROGRAM NEVER 
RECOVERED FROM 1918 SETBACK 


What was the effect two decades ago 
on public education of the application 
of the policy of indiscriminate curtail- 
ment of school expenditures? Education 
was generally regarded as a nonessential 
service. The best trained and most 
promising teachers volunteered or were 
drafted into the armed forces. They were 
followed by large numbers of both men 
and women who left the schools for 
what men regarded as more important 


uchool Budgets in Total War 


JOHN A. SEXSON 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Pasadena, California 


and better paid posts in business, indus- 
try, and war service. Their places in the 
schools, if filled at all, were filled by 
men and women rejected for service in 
the armed forces and too often unaccept- 
able to business and industry. These 
persons continued in their school posi- 
tions thru most of the decade following 
the war because school salaries were slow 
to rise to a point where they would at- 
tract recruits. Innumerable school sys- 
tems and states passed tenure regulations 
which froze thousands of teachers with 
substandard training into the schools. 
Moreover, a large percentage of the 
money which schoolboards put into their 
postwar salary schedules was for the 
purpose of bringing their teachers up to 
acceptable standards of training and 
achievement. They appropriated more 
than all of the money they had saved by 
their war economy to repairing the defi- 
ciencies their economy had produced. 

Public education in America has never 
recovered from the setback it received as 
a result of the application of this policy 
from 1916 to 1918. Now it is proposed 
that boards of education again permit 
their key personnel to be drawn off into 
war service or industrial employment 
by refusal to adjust wages, and by allow- 
ing the idea that education is a nonessen- 
tial government service again to in- 
fluence our policy. 


WARTORN NATIONS ADVISE AGAINST 
EDUCATIONAL RETRENCHMENTS 


We are urged to do this despite the 
warning of all wartorn nations that chil- 
dren and youth are the greatest potential 
casualties of war. They are not killed by 
machine guns or bombs; they are lost to 
society by reason of delinquency. From 
England, China, the conquered nations, 
and even from the Axis fronts comes 
the word, “Don’t close schools anywhere 
if you can help it. Don’t call up for serv- 
ice teachers essential for operation of the 
schools. Expand instead of cutting down 
on educational facilities. Don’t close 


recfeation centers. Increase recreation 
centers and pleygrounds. Don’t throw 
youngsters intu industry any old way. 
Limit the amount of cash paid to young 
people employed in industry. Much of 
the unprecedented rise in juvenile de- 
linquency has been due to the disruption 
of school life and resulting officially 
sanctioned truancy.” 


PINCHING ECONOMY INCONSISTENT 
WITH WAR POLICY 


The full assumption that pinching 
economy in expenditures is consistent 
with good policy is open to serious ques- 
tion. The unsupported contention that 
the citizen is sorely beset to pay his taxes 
needs critical analysis. Wages and in- 
comes are at an alltime high. Bank de- 
posits are at unprecedented levels. Mr. 
Leon Henderson was quoted in the press 
as saying that after all taxes are paid and 
all expenses of the war are paid, insofar 
as it is possible to pay them in this fiscal 
year, the American people will still hold 
a backlog of purchasing power amount- 
ing to $15,000,000,000 for which there 
will not be available purchasable goods 
or services. Competent economists agree 
that the American people will have cur- 
rently adequate income to maintain ade- 
quate, needed governmental services in 
all fields. The federal government is 
maintaining a policy of employment 
and compensation consistent with this 
theory. Moreover, it is resisting any at- 
tempt on the part of private industry to 
curtail and retrench services, wages, or 
employment. 

It seems a bit inconsistent to admonish 
public employees to bear sacrifices and 
accept uncomplainingly the hardships 
that inevitably accompany war, in order 
to protect the taxpayer from similar 
vicissitudes. Public employees are not 
asking increases in salaries to a point | 
that gives them prosperity amidst tax- 
payer poverty. They are saying that the 
taxpayer will profit by the payment of 
above-subsistence-level wages even in 
times of greatly increased living costs, 
since such periods run concurrently with 
periods of greatly increased personal and 
national incomes. The expenditures of 
a portion of this for the adequate sup- 
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port of local government is our best 
possible brake on inflationary trends. 

A concern for the future of this nation 
is a matter of stern, practical common- 
sense. What leadership and what pro- 
ductive and constructive ability we have, 
have been slowly accumulated over more 
than a century of untiring effort. No 
amount of haste, money, or pressure 
could have created an adequate supply 
of leadership and trained personnel since 
December seventh or even since Sep- 
tember 1940. 

I~ we cut the support of education, 
permit essential teaching personnel to 
be recruited to the armed forces or to 
business and industry, and our youth to 
be turned out on the streets or thrown 
indiscriminately into employment and 
thus deprived of the education and train- 
ing absolutely required for effective 
citizenship, then America must inevi- 
tably face a day, and at no far distant 
future, when we shall lack the talent and 
ability absolutely essential for the per- 

petuity of our cherished free institutions, 
protection of our welfare, and discharge 
of our obligations to the post-war world. 

We shall cry for statesmen, for physi- 
cians, for teachers, for civic leaders, for 
economists, for scientists, for skilled 
workers, and for hosts of men and 
women with trained intelligence, and 
none will answer. We shall hear only the 
voices of those who will remind us that 
in the name of a false economy we de- 
nied them opportunity to train and pre- 
pare themselves for such responsibilities. 

The men upon whose shoulders we 
have placed the tragic responsibilities for 
protecting our nation and our cherished 
ideals in this period of world crisis are 
even now frantically beseeching us to 
give them more and better trained men 
and women for all branches of the serv- 
ice and activities. The demand is for 
more service on the part of the schools; 
greater responsibility upon the shoulders 
of teachers; greater competency on the 
part of pupils; and more understanding 
on the part of all adults. 

This seems to be a good time to re- 
examine the premises which support the 
public education program in our democ- 
racy. Upon what grounds do we justify 
effective, free, universal public educa- 
tion? 

In the words of the founding fathers 
of this nation, “Education is the hand- 
maiden of democracy.” Charles Beard 








observes that we have democracy be- 
cause we first had education and that 
education in fact supports democracy; 
not democracy, education. Back of pow- 
erful armies, navies, air fleets, and indus- 
trial production, there must be a sound 
economy and a nationwide dedication 
to the values, ideas, and ideals that sus- 
tain the way of life to which any given 
society is committed. 

Economic prosperity, or at least eco- 
nomic security, is essential for personal 
and social stability. Economic security 
as represented by adequate individual 
and national incomes rests upon human 
factors such as the specialized capabili- 
ties of the individual citizens. Examples 
of impoverished societies living amidst 
abundant natural resources, and pros- 
perous societies living in regions totally 
devoid of natural resources, are proof 
that the most important single factor in 
individual and national wellbeing is a 
superior culture. 

The cause of public education, how- 
ever, does not rest mainly on economic 
considerations. Woodrow Wilson said, 
“Popular education is necessary for the 
preservation of those conditions of free- 
dom—political and social—which are 
indispensable to free individual develop- 
ment.” The schools are the carriers of 
ideas, aspirations, knowledges, working 
rules and ways of life essential for the 
perpetuity of our nation. 

Most important of these long-cher- 
ished processes of democracy are the 
right of citizens to propose measures and 
policies; the right to discuss all proposed 
measures and policies; the right to de- 
cide issues at the polls; the obligation to 
accept decisions without resort to force; 
and the right to appraise, criticize, and 
amend proposals made. The founders of 
this republic sought to preserve these 
processes, first, by enlightened public 
opinion thru universal free education, 
and secondarily by laws and institutions. 

To accomplish these purposes, Amer- 
ica has placed unbounded faith in public 
education. The goals toward which this 
nation has striven are: 


[1] Effectively free, universal public 
education. 

[2] To make our schools thru the high- 
school a “common school” thru which all 
children must pass. 

[3] To make special provisions for the 
handicapped and those unable to profit by 
the regular school program. 


[4] To extend the organization of our 
common schools downward to include the 
nursery school and upward to include the 
junior college. 

[5] To combine general and vocational 
education to prepare all children for effec. 
tive living and earning a livelihood. 

[6] To make adequate provision jn 
every community for adult education. 

The purposes of such a public-school 
system are: 

[1] To condition all our people to the 
democratic way of life. 

[2] To develop each individual to his 
full potentialities, respecting him for his 
individual worth, and imposing upon him 
obligation to serve the common welfare. 

[3] To prepare the individual for the 
discharge of the duties, obligations, and 
responsibilities of home, family, and com- 
munity life. 

[4] To develop in the individual an ap. 
preciation of the values that inhere in a 
free society. 

[5] To fit the individual for his role as 
a producer, a consumer, and an investor. 

[6] To prepare the individual to con- 
duct his dealings with his government 
and his relationships with people of other 
nations. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP DEMANDS 
VISION AND ABANDON 


A board of education in formulating 
its school policies, employing its per- 
sonnel, and determining its budget 
should not lose sight of these funda- 
mental concepts that have thruout the 
entire history of the American people, 
largely determined educational policy. 

Boards of education, responsible 
public officials, and citizens in gen- 
eral must exhibit on the home front 
some of the same courage we ex- 
pect of our armed forces on the war 
fronts. We must expend for the es- 
sential needs of our democratic 
ways and institutions with some- 
thing of the same vision and aban- 
don we exhibit in financing the dis- 
tant war, for we are attacked and 
we may lose this war as surely at 
home as abroad. If we confine our 
efforts and our expenditures to de- 
struction and despoliation, we shall 
have a “scorched earth” in fact. 
Our enemy has already forced a 
“scorched-earth” policy for our ma- 
terial possessions in some areas, 
but if it shall develop that these 
same enemies are formidable 
enough to force us to a “scorched- 
earth” policy with respect to our 
cherished democratic institutions, 
we are vulnerable indeed. 
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AMERICAN EQUCATION WEER-1942 


Education for 


Free Men 


of conditions revealed by World 

War I, but this year for the first 
time the observance will be on a war- 
time footing. The nation has made great 
progress in education since 1921, when 
American Education Week was first 
observed. But evidence which is now 
available indicates that we have far to 
go before the ideal of universal educa- 
tion adequate for the welfare of our 
democracy is achieved. The U. S. Census 
Bureau reports, for example, that 31 
percent of the white selectees and almost 
80 percent of the Negro selectees have 
had only a grade-school education or less. 


Ace EDUCATION WEEK grew out 


At right is a re- 
production of the 
NEA poster. Beau- 
tifully printed in 
three colors on 
white stock, it 
measures 16 x 21 
inches. 


Below is the title 
picture of the 
American Educa- 
tion Week motion 
picture trailer for 
1942, somewhat 
longer than the 
1941 trailer and 
superior in pho- 


Public appreciation of the schools is  tography.$7.50 per 
at a high level because of the many print. See page 
services they have rendered during the 4-95 for complete 

. information. 

past year to the war effort—services 

which touched every home in the nation 

at least once and most homes more than once thru rationing 
and registration. While these contacts resulted in a new pub- 
lic appreciation of the patriotism and efficiency of teachers, 
they did not result in greatly improved understanding of the 
real work of the schools in preparing 28,000,000 boys and 
girls for life in a new world. 

American Education Week is the time for a concerted 
nationwide campaign to acquaint the people with the edu- 
cational work of the schools and to make clear that educat- 
ing the youth of America is a priority of the first rank. 

The war effort rightfully is taking an increasingly large 
proportion of the national income, but the schools must be 
maintained. The experience and the advice of England sug- 
gest that we must maintain the schools or else pay a higher 
price in terms of delinquency and inadequate preparation 
either for war or peace. 

This fact should be made clear to the people during 
American Education Week. The magnificent contributions 
the schools are making to the war effort should be stressed. 
The vital role of the teacher, not only in the life of the in- 
dividual but in the life of the nation, should be emphasized. 

Don’t delay. Make your plans early. Enlist the coopera- 
tion of lay groups. Turn to page A-95 for complete listing of 
materials prepared by the National Education Association to 
help make the observance a success in your community. 

American Education Week is sponsored by the NEA, 
American Legion, U. S. Office of Education, and National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOGIATION - 


FRE SEN TB 


Pog 





GENERAL THEME: EDUCATION FOR FREE MEN 


DAILY TOPICS 


—Renewing Our Faith 
Monday, November 9 | —Serving Wartime Needs 
Tuesday, November 10 —Building Strong Bodies 
Wednesday, November 11—Developing Loyal Citizens 
Thursday, November 12 —Cultivating Knowledge and 
Skills 
—Establishing Sturdy Character 
—Strengthening Morale for Vic- 
tory 


Sunday, November 8 


Friday, November 13 
Saturday, November 14 
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cation associations are but three 
phases of a single enterprise. There 
is a growing movement to have a single 
fee cover total membership in the pro- 
fession—local, state, departmental, and 
national. We should all do what we can 
to encourage this trend. It is especially 
important that leaders in teachers col- 
leges and schools of education acquaint 
their students with the history, achieve- 
ments, and purposes of professional or- 
ganization. The rapid growth of the 
movement known as Future Teachers 
of America shows that there is an in- 
creasing appreciation of this obligation. 
FTA looks forward to the time when 
the concept of united education asso- 
ciations will prevail generally. The 
FTA chapter operates as a local asso- 
ciation and fixes its own dues. It is the 
policy of the FTA National Commit- 
tee to require junior membership in 
both state and national associations for 
members of college FTA chapters. 
The following table shows “united” 
state and national dues both for prac- 
ticing teachers (first figure) and for 
college FTA members (second figure). 
National Education Association dues of 
$2 are included in the first figure; na- 
tional FTA dues of $1 in the second. 
Where the second figure is $1, the state 
association has not yet made provision 
for junior dues or for service to college 
students. The FTA movement is de- 
veloped in each state under the direc- 
tion of the state education association, 
the NEA state director, and the state 
department of education. FTA stands 
for the future; for teachers; and for 
America. 


(] UR LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL edu- 
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United Education Associations 





Alabama: $3.50; FTA $1. 

Arizona: 30¢ for each $100 salary plus 
$2; FTA $1.50. 

Arkansas: $3.50-4.50; FTA $1. 

California: $5; FTA $2.50. 

Colorado: $5; FTA $1. 


Connecticut: $4; FTA $1.50. 
Delaware: $3; FTA $1. 

D. C.: $3; FTA $1.50. 
Florida: $4; FTA $1. 
Georgia: $3.50; FTA $1. 


Hawaii: $2.50-14; FTA $1. 
Idaho: $4-6; FTA $2. 
Illinois: $4, 5, 6; FTA $2. 
Indiana: $4.50; FTA $1.50. 
Iowa: $3.50-5; FTA $1. 


Kansas: $5; FTA $2. 
Kentucky: $3.50; FTA $2. 
Louisiana: $4; FTA $2. 
Maine: $4-7; FTA $2. 
Maryland: $3; FTA $1. 


Massachusetts: $3; FTA $2. 
Michigan: $4.25-5.25; FTA $2. 
Minnesota: $3 and 4.50; FTA $1. 
Mississippi: $4; FTA $1. 
Missouri: $4; FTA $1. 


Montana: 1% of 1% of salary plus $2; 
FTA $2. 

Nebraska: $4-6; FTA $2. 

Nevada: $3; FTA $1. 

New Hampshire: $3.50; FTA $1. 

New Jersey: $3-4; FTA $1. 


New Mexico: $5; FTA $2. 
New York: $3-5; FTA $2. 
North Carolina: $4; FTA $2. 
North Dakota: $4-7; FTA $1. 
Ohio: $4; FTA $2. 


Oklahoma: $4; FTA $2. 
Oregon: $5; FTA $1. 
Pennsylvania: $3; FTA $2. 
Puerto Rico: $14; FTA $1. 
Rhode Island: $3; FTA $1. 


South Carolina: $4; FTA $2. 
South Dakota: $4; FTA $2. 
Tennessee: $3; FTA $1.50. 
Texas: $5; FTA $2. 

Utah: $6; FTA $2. 


Verrgont: $3-4; FTA $1. 
Virginia: $3.50; FTA $2. 
Washington: $4-14; FTA $2. 
West Virginia: $4; FTA $2. 
Wisconsin: $4; FTA $1. 
Wyoming: $4; FTA $2. 


Ww 


The ultimate purpose of our united 
education associations is to advance ed- 
ucation for the sake of the children and 
the welfare of the nation and the world. 
Local, state, and national associations 
are united for service. 

They encourage and develop leader- 
ship within the profession. 

They furnish opportunities for growth 
thru participation in the work of the 
profession. 

They help form the ideals of the pro- 
fession and serve as a clearinghouse for 
new ideas. 

They are the voice of those in the 
service and speak with authority for the 
profession. 

They interpret education to the pub- 
lic. Their journals, yearbooks, and other 
publications tell a continuing story of 
the purposes, achievements, and needs 
of education. 

They conduct research and broadcast 
the findings to members of the teaching 
profession and to interested laymen. 

They sponsor wise laws for the wel- 
fare of teachers and the improvement 
of our schools. 

They oppose legislation which would 
weaken or handicap them. 

They work for the children of the 


nation. 


They increase the efficiency of the 


teaching profession thru a program of 
in-service education. 

They bring about cooperation among 
the various groups within the profes- 
sion. 

They facilitate cooperation with other 
professions and organized groups inter- 
ested in the welfare of children and the 
advancement of education. 
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Every teacher benefits from the 
work of our united education as- 
sociations. Every teacher should 


carry his share of the load. 
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Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye 
nations. 

Serve the Lord with gladness: 

Come before His presence with singing. 


Know ye that the Lord He is God: 

It is He that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves: 

We are His people, and the sheep of His 
pasture. 


Enter into His gates with thanksgiving, 

And into His courts with praise: 

Be thankful unto Him, and Praise His 
name. 


For the Lord is good: 

His mercy is everlasting: 

And His truth endureth to all generations. 
—Psalm 100. 


The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: The 
Lord make His face to shine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto thee: The Lord lift 
up His countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace—Numbers 6: 24-26. 


WE THANK THEE 


For peace and for plenty, for freedom, for 
rest, 

For joy in the land, from the east to the 
west; 

For the dear starry flag with its red, white, 
and blue, 

We thank Thee from hearts that are honest 
and true. 


For sowing and reaping, for cold and for 
eat, 
For the sweet of the flowers and the gold 
of the wheat; 
For the ships in the harbor, for sails on 
the sea, 
O Father in heaven, our Songs rise to Thee, 


For waking and sleeping, for blessings 


to be, 
We children would offer our Praises to 
ee! 
For God is our Father and bends from 
above, 


To keep the round world in the smile of 
His love, 


—Margaret E. San ester 


COPYRIGHT, MARGARET &, SANGSTER 


LET SOMETHING GOOD BE SAID 


When over the fair fame of friend or foe 


he shadows of disgrace shall fall; 
instead 


Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
*t something good be said, 


Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
ay rt so low but love may lift his 
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ARRANGED BY THE TEACHERS 
OF THE FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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THE HABIT of learning poetry by heart 
ts one of the most valuable that can be 
acquired. Memory in a remarkable way 
shapes life to what it holds. Especially 
in early childhood, when impressions 
are persistent and strong, poetry once 
learned becomes a large factor in educa- 
tion. In no other way can the young so 
quickly acquire refinement of feeling, in- 
crease of intellectual power, and sure 
Provision for future enjoyment. Reading 
does’ not bring about these results in 
anything like the same degree. Its im. 
pressions are too fleeting. We need to 
be long in the company of beauty, to hold 
it indeed within us, in order to be vital. 
ized by it into creatures of nobler mold. 
In learning lines by heart, the child goes 
behind the printed page, identifies him- 
self with the author, and, sharing his 
ideas, recreates the poet’s emotions. Be- 
cause committing to memory is difficult, 
it is the more valuable, as causing words 
to be dwelt upon and canvassed, new 
ones grasped and explored.—tEwts KEN- 
NEDY MORSE. 


i 


Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet, 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul is dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Savior 
bled, 
And by your own soul’s fair renown, 
Let something good be said. 
—James Whitcomb Riley 
FROM “HOME FOLKS” py JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 


COPYRIGHT 1900, 1928, usmp py SPECIAL PPRMISSION 
OF THE PUBLISHERS, THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, 





selections for Memorizing 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 

With the wonderful water round you 
curled, 

And the wonderful §tass upon your breast, 

World, you are beautifully dressed. 


The wonderful air is Over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the 
tree— 

It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 

And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 


You friendly Earth, how far do you go, 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the 
rivers that flow, 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles 

And people upon you for thousands of 
miles? 


Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 
And yet, when I said my Prayers today, 
A whisper inside me seemed to say, 
“You are more than the Earth, tho you are 
such a dot: 
You can love and think, and the Earth 
cannot!” 
—William Brighty Rands 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 

For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 

I found the arrow, still unbroke; 

And the song, from beginning to end, 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 
—Henry W. Longfellow 
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A BOY’s sonG 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the Stay trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to track the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank js steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
—lames Hogg 
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THE FLAG GOES BY 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, - 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 
The colors before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by: 
Sea-fights and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 
Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right and law, 
Stately honor and reverend awe; 
Sign of a nation, great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor,—all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 
Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 

—Henry Holcomb Bennett 


AMERICA 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride 
From every mountain-side 
Let Freedom ring. 


My native country, thee, 

Land of the noble free,— 
Thy name I love; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 

Thy woods and templed hills; 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet Freedom’s song; 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


Our father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


—Samuel Francis Smith 


AUTUMN FANCIES 


The maple is a dainty maid, 
The pet of all the wood, 

Who lights the dusky forest glade 
With scarlet cloak and hood. 
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The elm a lovely lady is, 
In shimmering robes of gold, 

That catch the sunlight when she moves, 
And glisten, fold on fold. 


The sumac is a gypsy queen, 
Who flaunts in crimson dressed, 
And wild along the roadside runs, 
Red blossoms in her breast. 


And towering high above the wood, 
All in his purple cloak, 
A monarch in his splendor is 
The proud and princely oak. 
—Author Unknown 


THE DAISIES 


You very fine Miss Molly, 
What will the daisies say, 
If you carry home so many 
Of their little friends today? 
Perhaps you take a sister, 
Perhaps you take a brother, 
Or two little daisies who 
Were fond of one another. 
—Kate Greenaway 
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PUSSY WILLOWS 


I have some dainty pussies here 
All dressed in soft gray fur, 
But you might listen all day long 
And not once hear them purr. 


Nor do they run and frisk about,— 
These pretty living things, 

But closely round a slender twig 
Each tiny pussy clings. 


All thru the winter’s storms and cold, 
These furry babies swung, 

In cradle beds of shining brown, 
On willow branches hung. 


But by and by the sunbeams warm 
Peeped into each small bed, 

And said: “Come, pussies, waken now, 
For winter days are fled.” 





THIS LEAFLET is one of a series of six 
for the elementary school, designed to be 
put into the hands of children. “Selec- 
tions for Memorizing” for grades one, 
two, and three were carried in THE 
JouRNAL for March thru May. Sugges- 
tions are invited for improving the list. 
The entire set of six leaflets is now avail- 
able as Personal Growth Leaflets, at the 
regular price of one cent apiece, with 
no orders for less than 25¢; cash for all 
orders less than $1. Grade One, 191; 
Grade Two, 192; Grade Three, 193; 
Grade Four, 194; Grade Five, 195; 


Grade Six, 196. 


So bravely come the pussies forth, 
Tho still the cold wind blows, 

And up and down the long, brown stems 
They cling in shining rows. 


But when the days grow long and bright 
And breezes not so cold, 

They'll change their dress of silver fur 
For robes of green and gold. 


—Mary E. Plummer 


HOW THINGS BEGAN 


The very first house, 
In-the long ago, 

When houses began, 
Was a cave, you know. 


The very first spoon, 
In the days of old, 
Was a seashell, pink, 
We have been told. 


The very first forks 

Were fingers and thumbs, 
Used for big pieces 

And also for crumbs. 


The very first table 
That ever was known 
In all the wide world 
Was a big flat stone. 


The very first chair 
That early man knew 
Was also a stone. 

Stone lamps he had, too. 


I think it is so nice to know 
How things began long, long ago. 
—Alice Crowell Hoffman 


USED BY PERMISSION OF F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COM- 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 


Over the river and thru the wood, 
To grandfather’s house we go; 
The horse knows the way 

To carry the sleigh 
Thru the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and thru the wood— 
Oh, how the wind does blow! 
It stings the toes 
And bites the nose 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and thru the wood, 
To have a first-rate play. 
Hear the bells ring, 
“Ting-a-ling-ding!” 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 


Over the river and thru the wood, 
And straight thru the barnyard gate, 
We seem to go 
Extremely slow, 
It is so hard to wait! 


Over the river and thru the wood— 
Now grandmother’s cap I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! . 
—Lydia Maria Child 
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How Shall We Enrol Jur Members? 


HAT IS THE BEST PLAN for enrol- 
Wo in professional organiza- 
tion? This question comes to me 
frequently and my standard reply is 
that there is no one plan which is best 
for all communities. Conditions vary 
so widely that a plan which might work 
most successfully in one community 
might be a complete failure in another. 
However, there are a few general sug- 
gestions which may be helpful to those 
whe are interested in developing effec- 
tive enrolment plans. Some of these are: 
[1] Appoint a live, wide-awake enrol- 
ment committee with a chairman who 
knows how to get things done. [2] Set a 
definite date for the enrolment campaign 
and do not let it drag. Some week early 
in the school year is usually best. [3] The 
allinclusive plan by which members enrol 
in local, state, and national associations at 
the same time is growing in favor even 
where payment of dues is spread over two 
or three months. [4] Names and addresses 
of members should be sent early in Sep- 
tember to the secretary of the state associa- 
tion and to the NEA headquarters office 
in order that the new members may begin 
receiving their journals as promptly as pos- 
sible. Arrangements can usually be made 
for members’ names to be put on the ac- 
tive mailing lists of the journals pending 
receipt of dues later. [5] Set a definite 
goal. One hundred percent appeals to most 
leaders but some feel that 90-95 percent is 
near enough perfection. [6] Furnish the 
leaders in every building with definite in- 
formation regarding the services of the 
Association; the reasons why every teacher 
should belong to the local, state, and na- 


tional associations; and convenient enrol- 
ment blanks. 


THE SIMPLEST PLAN 


Many local associations have adopted 
the plan of asking the board of educa- 
tion to deduct the dues from their salary 
checks. This relieves the membership 
committee and the treasurer of the as- 
sociation from the detailed labor of col- 
lecting from every individual. 


THE GEORGIA PLAN 


Last year Georgia increased its NEA 
membership 123 percent. This remark- 
able record was achieved by the en- 
thusiastic cooperation of her leaders. 
Early in the year the state teachers as- 
sociation staged a statewide NEA 


luncheon rally at which Willis A. Sut- 
ton made one of his inspiring addresses 
in which he pointed out the importance 
of the work of the NEA to the teachers 
of Georgia. The state was then organ- 
ized on a district basis and many school 
systems, large and small, pledged co- 
operation during the meeting. Thruout 
the year the officers of the state associa- 
tion kept in close touch with the cam- 
paign, advertising its progress in the 
state magazine and urging aggressive 
cooperation at every opportunity. The 
thrilling progress in Georgia did not 
“just happen.” It was the result of care- 
ful planning and hard work on the 
part of state and local leaders. 


THE CHICAGO PLAN 


The Membership Committee of the 
Chicago Division found that afternoon 
teas in one of the Loop tearooms made 
the enrolment work easier and more ef- 
fective. The chairman of the commit- 
tee reported in the April issue of J/linois 
Education that the success of the teas 
was due in large measure to the excel- 
lent talks given by Irving F. Pearson, 
executive secretary of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, and Edward H. 
Stullken, a member of the executive 
board of the state association. 


THE ILLINOIS PLAN 


The allinclusive enrolment card used 
last year by the Southwestern Division 
of the IEA is reproduced on this page. 
Variations of this plan are now being 
employed in more than a dozen states, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 
It is not as simple as the salary deduc- 
tion plan mentioned above but it ap- 
peals more strongly to some leaders. It 
has helped Pennsylvania maintain for 


nearly a decade her national leadership 
in NEA membership. 


ALLINCLUSIVE MEMBERSHIP CARD 


An allinclusive membership card is 
issued from the NEA headquarters 
office when representatives who for- 
ward dues request it and certify that 
the teachers for whom they are for- 
warding NEA dues are also members 
of their local and state associations. This 
card fills a longfelt need. It symbolizes 
the unity of the profession as well as 
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The allinclusive card used this year effec- 
tively by the Illinois Education Association 


progress toward the solution of the 
problem which Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, had in mind when, several years 
ago, he wrote: 


Most of the plans employed for enlisting 
teachers in the professional organizations 
are antiquated. Usually the treasurer of 
the local association puts on a member- 
ship campaign early in the school year. 
A few weeks later some local representa- 
tive of the state association organizes 2 
drive for membership in that organiza- 
tion, and a little later a campaign for 
membership in the NEA is staged. Each 
of these drives costs considerable time 
and energy. There is much lost motion 
and wasted effort. Teachers become irri- 
tated. They don’t like to be asked to pay 
dues so often. They realize that dues, like 
taxes, are necessary, but they rese..< too 
many solicitations. 


—T.D. Martin, director of member- 
ship, NEA. 
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A. C. Flora, president, supt. of schools, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 

William G. Carr, associate secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 

J. W. Crabtree, secretary-emeritus, 1201 
Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 

B. F. Stanton, treasurer, associate professor 
of education, Mt. Union College, Alli- 
ance, Ohio 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS 


John Dewey, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


A. C. Flora, president 

Myrtle Hooper Dahl, junior past presi- 
dent, 312 South Eighth St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. . 
B. C. B. Tighe, first vicepresident, princi- 
pal, Sr. Highschool, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Joseph H. Saunders, chairman, Board of 
Trustees, supt. of schools, Newport 
News, Va. 

B. F. Stanton, treasurer 

Leonard L. Bowman, viceprinctpal, High- 
school, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Fred D. Cram, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Emily A. Tarbell, 235 Glenwood Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

John W. Thalman, supt., Township Sec- 
ondary Schools, Waukegan, IIl. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Joseph H. Saunders, chairman 

A. C. Flora, president 

Myrtle Hooper Dahl 

Edgar G. Doudna, secy., Board of Normal 
School Regents, Madison, Wis. 

Florence Hale, editor, The Grade Teacher, 
P. O. Box 345, Darien, Conn. 


VICEPRESIDENTS 
B. C. B. Tighe, first vicepresident 


Archer L. Burnham, exec. secy., Nebr. 
State Teachers Assn., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Kate Frank, Central Highschool, Musko- 
gee, Okla. 

C. Layton Galbraith, supt. of schools, 
McGill, Nev. 

Minnie R. Garff, 980 Hollywood Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mrs. Helen W. Gibbs, 377 West First 
Street, Dayton, Ohio 

Esther L. Hettinger, Jr. Highschool, Pen- 
dleton, Oreg. 





NEA Officers for 194e-43 


George R. Miller, supt., Smyrna Special 
School District, Smyrna, Del. 

E. R. Moulton, principal, Lindale School, 
Lindale, Ga. 

Thomas C. Prince, 624 Lamar Street, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Harold W. Smith, supt. of schools, Glen- 
dale, Ariz. 

George E. Walk, dean, Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STATE DIRECTORS 


ArapaMa—L. Frazer Banks, supt. of 
schools, Birmingham [1943] 

ALASKA— 

Arizona—Alice Vail, Highschool, Tuc- 
son [1945] 

Arxansas—W. F. Hall, State Dept. of 
Education, Little Rock [1945] 

CattFrornta—Louise Beyer, Hotel Durand, 
Berkeley [1945] 

Cotorapo—W. B. Mooney, exec. secy., 
Colorado Education‘Association, Denver 
[1943] 

Connecticut—Albert Merriam, 
Chapel St., New Haven [1945] 

DetawarE—H. V. Holloway, state supt. 
of publictinstruction, Dover [1943] 

District of CoLtumpia—Mrs. Mary S. 
Resh, principal, Dennison Vocational 
School, Washington [1944] 

Fiorrpa—C. Marguerite Morse, Clearwater 
Highschool, Clearwater [1945] 

Grorcia—M. D. Collins, state supt. of 
schools, Atlanta [1944] 

Hawan—James R. McDonough, exec. 
secy., Hawaii Edn. Assn., Horolulu 
[1945] 

IpaHo—W. D. Vincent, 1009 Harrison 
Blvd., Boise [1943] 

Ittinois—John W. Thalman, _ supt., 
Township Secondary Schools, Wauke- 
gan [1944] 

Inptana—L. V. Phillips, principal, Lincoln 
Highschool, Vincennes [1944] 

Iowa—Gerald W. Kirn, Abraham Lincoln 
Highschool, Council Bluffs [1945] 

Kansas—F. L. Schlagle, supt. of schools, 
Kansas City [1944] 

Kentucky—R. E. Jaggers, State Dept. of 
Education, Frankfort [1944] 

Loutstana—L. P. Terrebonne, Labuave 
Ave., Plaquemine [1943] 

Marine—Agnes P. Mantor, State Normal 
School, Farmington [1945] 

Marytanp—Eugene W. Pruitt, county 
supt. of schools, Frederick [1943] 

MassacHusETTs—Everett J. McIntosh, 62 
Front St., Weymouth [1943] 
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Micuican—Grover Stout, principal, Win- 
gert School, Detroit [1943] 

Minnesota—Daisy Brown, exec. secy,, 
State Teachers Retirement Fund, 630 
State Office Building, St. Paul [1943] 

MisstsstppI—H. V. Cooper, supt. of schools, 
Vicksburg [1944] 

Missourr—Everett Keith, exec. secy., Mo, 
State Teachers Assn., Columbia [1944] 

Montana—M. P. Moe, exec. secy., Mont, 
Edn. Assn., Helena [1945] 

Nesraska—Pearl Donoho, 3518 Burt St., 
Omaha [1943] 

Nevapa—C. Layton Galbraith, supt. of 
schools, McGill [1944] 

New Hampsutre—Daniel W. MacLean, 
headmaster, Highschool, Berlin [1945] 

New Jersey—Lelia O. Brown, 525 Clifton 
Ave., Newark [1943] 

New Mexico—R. J. Mullins, exec. secy., 
N. Mex. Edl. Assn., Santa Fe [1945] 
New Yorx—Marguerite Welch, 165 Searl- 

wyn Road, Syracuse [1944] 

NortH Carorina—Elmer H. Garinger, 
principal, Central Highschool, Charlotte 
[1943] 

Norto Daxota—F. Ray Rogers, supt. of 
schools, Carrington [1944] 

Oxnto—Helen Bradley, 2401 Salutaris, Cin- 
cinnati [1944] 

OxtaHoma—Mrs. D. Edna Chamberlain, 
1339 South Norfolk, Tulsa [1945] 

Orrcon—Marie Lessing, 5764 N. E. Gar- 
field, Portland [1945] 

PENNsYLVANIA—Harvey E. Gayman, exec. 
secy., Pa. State Edn. Assn., Harrisburg 
[1944] 

— Mabel Studebaker, 426 East Tenth St., 
Erie [1945] 

Puerto Rrco—Francisco Rodriguez-Lopez, 
30 Vallejo St., Rio Piedras [1944] 

Ruope Istanp—James F. Rockett, state 
director of education, Providence [1943] 

Souto Carotina—S. David Stoney, Ben- 
nett School, Charleston [1943] 

Soutn Daxota—H. G. Mosby, field secy., 
SDEA, Sioux Falls [1944] 

TENNEssEE—Wilson New, principal, Stair 
Technical Highschool, Knoxville [1945] 

Texas—Rush M. Caldwell, 2527 Ross Ave., 
Dallas [1943] 

Uran—John T. Wahlquist, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City [1944] 

Vermont—Joseph A. Wiggin, principal, 
Highschool, Brattleboro [1943] 

Vircrnta—Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, principal, 
Gatewood School, Norfolk [1943] 

Wasnincton—Joun R. Russtne, 600 East 
77th St., Seattle [1945] 

West Vircinra—W. W. Trent, state supt. 
of schools, Charleston [1945] 
Wisconstn—Charlotte Kohn, principal, 

424 N. Pinckney Street, Madison [1943] 

Wyominc—Clyde W. Kurtz, supt. of 

schools, District #1, Evanston [1945] 
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New Life Members Since 
Last Publishing 


ArizonA—Lucy Nash Bachman 

Cotorapo—Vivienne S. Worley 

District oF Cotumpia—Valeria R. Sulli- 
van 

Itt1Nois—May Porter 

Inp1ANA—Mazzie Vera Bailey, Harold H. 
Blanchard 

Kansas—Kenneth McFarland 

MassacHusETTs—Gertrude Cushing Yorke 

MinnesoTta—M. Daisy Brown 

New JersEy—John E. Dwyer 

New Mexico—W. Barnie Caton, Charles 
H. Wood 

New York—Rachel Evans Anderson, 
Charles W. Joyce 

On1o—James A. Bright, Paul E. Roberts 

PennsyLvANIA—J. I. Baugher, Charles A. 
Brinton, C, A. Sherman, Mabel Stude- 
baker 

Vircinta—Louis M. Wheary, Jr. 

WasHincton—Gladys D. Barnes, Clara T. 
Bean, Raymond F. Hawk, Joe E. Miles, 
Ollie Carney Montgomery 

Canapa—James C. Logan 


From President Flora to 
President Roosevelt 


yy My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On July 4—a 
day sacred to all liberty-loving Americans 
—our Board of Directors met to consider 
how our Association might most effectively 
contribute to the great struggle in which 
our country is now engaged. Our thoughts 
turned to you as our Commander in Chief. 
We are deeply conscious of the heavy re- 
sponsibility which rests upon you in this 
critical period and of the sacrifices which 
all Americans must make to safeguard our 
democratic way of life. We pledge to you 
our devoted and loyal support in the 
struggle to win both the war and the 
peace. We shall do everything within our 
power 

To prepare young people for their part 
in the nation’s war effort. 

To serve effectively in war registration 
and rationing. 

To interpret the war and peace program 
of the government to the people. 

To plan and prepare for the readjust- 
ments which must be made in our educa- 
tion and life following the war. 

_To maintain and perpetuate thru educa- 
tion the great ideals of freedom and hu- 
manity for which our forefathers fought 


and died and for which men thruout the 
world are now giving their lives. 

As the newly elected president of the 
National Education Association and by 
official action of its Board of Directors, I 
esteem it a high honor to pledge to you 
our loyal support. The services of the Na- 
tional Education Association are at your 
command. Very sincerely yours, A. C. 
Flora, president. 


Greetings to Service Members 


s& To mempers of the Association who 
have gone into military service the officers 
of the National Education Association 
send special greetings. To all such mem- 
bers the NEA Journat will be sent free, 
thruout the year, with the compliments of 
the Association, if the members will so re- 
quest and keep us informed regarding 
their mailing address. 


Defense Councils and You 


3 Norurne in the war effort is more im- 
portant than the elimination of duplica- 
tion, neglect, and confusion in the many 
essential jobs on the home front. The offi- 
cial machinery, set up by law and executive 
order, for teamwork on the community 
front is the defense council. 

Every civilian must recognize that his 
first duty as a citizen is to make his de- 
mocracy work in a war for democracy. I 
am sure we can count on the members of 
your organization to cooperate in meeting 
the needs of American communities in 
these critical days. I am also sure that your 
organization can assist its members and 
their country by urging all members to 
insist on good defense organization in 
their communities and to participate fully 
in that organization for war—Jonathan 
Daniels, assistant director in charge of 
civilian mobilization, in a letter to NEA 
Secretary Willard E. Givens. 


Another Thank You to Teachers 


yy I wish to express to the teachers of 
America my abiding confidence in them as 
leaders in our present national effort. As 
members and supporters of the American 
Red Cross you have contributed in many 
ways your leadership. In extending the 
membership and developing the program 
of the American Junior Red Cross has pro- 
vided over fourteen million boys and girls 


in the schools with opportunities for con- 
structive service to their nation. Your di- 
rection of the energies and skills of boys 
and girls can do much for their country in 
war and peace.—Telegram sent by Nor 
man H. Davis, chairman, American Red 
Cross, to NEA President Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl during the Denver Convention. 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


3S& “Inservice Growth of School Person- 
nel,” 21st Yearbook of the Department, 
will be ready on September 15, for distri- 
bution to members of this Department for 
1942-43. Price to nonmembers, $2 per copy. 

One hundred thirty persons attended the 
Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education sponsored by the Department 
and held at the University of Colorado, 
July 6-17. 

Sarah L. Young, principal, Parker 
School, Oakland, California, was unani- 
mously elected president of the Depart- 
ment for 1942-43, at the Denver convention. 


A Venture in Panamericanism 


vy Tue Uraguayan government, which 
has named twenty of its public schools 
after American republics, held a celebra- 
tion in Montevideo on Independence Day 
in the school named after the United 
States of America. Ambassador William 
Dawson, from the United States, and his 
wife were guests at the impressive cere- 
mony. 


Banks Succeeds Glenn in 
Birmingham 


ye L. Frazer BANKS, NEA State Director 
for Alabama, succeeded Dr. Charles B. 
Glenn as superintendent of schools in Bir- 
mingham on September 1. Dr. Banks 
came up thru the schools of Birmingham 
and has been associated with Superin- 
tendent Glenn as assistant superintendent 
since 1921. Dr. Glenn is past president of 
the Alabama Education Association and of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 


Education and the War 


sx Tue National Education Association 
believes that it is the duty of the schools, 
as it is of all agencies, institutions, groups, 
and individuals, to make an all-out effort 
to win the war. The Association condemns 
both unwarranted optimism and demoral- 
izing pessimism. It urges the schools to 
stress the obligation to sacrifice self in 
order to preserve our freedom and national 
existence. 

The Association commends the adjust- 
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ment of school programs to meet war 
needs. It urges increased emphasis upon 
mastery of the fundamentals and of such 
subjects and skills as are needed for the 
effective prosecution of war.—Resolution 
adopted by the NEA at Denver. 


Adult Education 
sx Tue August 1942 issue of Adult Edu- 


cation Bulletin is a special handbook edi- 
tion giving a comprehensive tho brief over- 
view of current trends and activities in the 
field of adult education. Copies of this 
bulletin, published by the NEA Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, may be ordered 
from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. Single 
copies, 25¢. Discounts for quantity orders. 


Interchange of Teachers Needed 


yy A LARGESCALE postwar interchange of 
British and American teachers is urged by 
R. A. Butler, president of the British Board 
of Education. “We have relied overmuch 
on flinging newspaper articles, ideas, and 
facts at each other; but unless a vivid pic- 
ture of America is implanted in children’s 
minds, no facts and figures will teach them 
what America stands for. England and 
America have much in common, in his- 
tories and ideals. But we must teach our 
[ British] children that America is not just 
another England or another Europe. It is 
a country of its own, which developed a 
civilization, in many ways, not like any 
other—a new way of regarding things 
which we must enable our children to 
understand imaginatively and mentally.” 


To Step Up War Production 
/~s. & 


NOFFSINGER, director, National 


Home Study Council, advocates that liberal 
arts colleges can convert themselves into 
war service institutions by arranging to 
allow students to take one vocational 
course by correspondence, including such 
subjects as architectural drafting, radio 
servicing, electric refrigeration. 








Oregon State Secretary 


FRANK W. PARR, new 
secretary of the Ore- 
gon State Teachers 
Association, was for- 
merly professor of 
secondary education 
and director of super- 
vised teaching at Ore- 
gon State College, 
Corvallis. He suc- 
ceeds E. F. Carleton, 
who served as secretary for nearly twenty 
years. Activities of the Oregon association 
are being expanded to include teacher 
placement, more extended educational re- 
search,and an enlarged legislative program. 





Membership in the NEA 


3x IN conNnEcTION with the NEA mem- 
bership campaign last spring in New York 
City John E. Wade included the following 
paragraph in a circular to administrators: 

“Many of the problems facing school 
teachers and supervisors in New York City 
are also being faced by teachers and super- 
visors elsewhere. For this reason it is well 
for the teachers of the nation to pool their 
resources. One way of doing this is by 
joining the National Education Associa- 
tion, for a large organization has resources 
to finance and staff special committees to 
study some of these problems. Therefore, 
I indorse the appeal now being made urg- 
ing New York City teachers to join this 
Association. I suggest that principals bring 
this matter to the attention of their staffs 
at an early conference. Of course, the de- 
cision to join must be wholly voluntary 
for the teacher.” 

Dr. Wade, deputy superintendent of 
schools at that time, is now superintendent, 
succeeding Harold G. Campbell, who died 
on June 17. 


School Budgets in Total War 


yy Tuts articLe by John A. Sexson may 
well be brought to the attention of boards 
of education and reprinted in local news- 
papers. 


At THE “Education 
and Industry Con- 
ference” sponsored 
by the National 
Education Associa- 
tion and the Na- 
tional Association 
of Manufacturers. 


War Allowance for 
British Teachers 


yy War aLLowances to supplement the 
standard Burnham Standard Scales of sal- 
aries have been provided to teachers in 
English and Welsh schools that receive 
support from public funds. The latest war 
allowance retroactive to September 1, 1941, 
according to the British Press Service, 
provides the following grants per year 
(amounts given in dollars at current rates 
of exchange): 

Men: $105 on salaries up to $1058; $53 
on salaries of $1059 to $2116. 

Women: $79 on salaries up to $1058; 
$42 on salaries of $1059 to $2116. 


The CIO and Public Education 


vy Tue coneress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, representing as it does some five mil- 
lion workers in American industry and 
their families, is deeply and vitally con- 
cerned with our public education system. 
Labor has always believed in wholehearted 
support of public education. Especially now 
when we are at war against Fascism, pub- 
lic education symbolizes the kind of thing 
we are fighting for. 

It is our profound conviction that the 
war must not be used to weaken or destroy 
our system of public education. To the con- 
trary, it must be a part of the war effort 
to strengthen our educational system. 

It is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
that there should be maintained in every 
state and community a wellsupported sys- 
tem of public education. This means 
especially the provision of wellpaid teach- 
ers who are given the protection they need 
so that they may impartially teach the 
truth and honestly prepare youth for the 
changing conditions in the world. The 
workers engaged in the vital tasks of war 
production are determined that this war 
shall be won in order that our children 
may have the opportunity for a better life. 

We must stand firmly against any at- 
tempt to lower school standards during 
this period, against any attempt to impair 
our war effort and the postwar world by 
depriving our children of their right to an 
education. 

Adequate public education is a national 
need. Those states and communities that 
are financially unable to maintain good 
schools should be assisted by federal funds. 
We stand firmly in support of the propo- 
sition that all the children of the nation 
should have a fair and equal opportunity 
for education because upon them depends 
the future wellbeing of our nation —Philip 
Murray, president, cio. 
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Henry Harrington Hill and 
Pittsburgh 


DEAN HILL of the University of Ken- 
tucky—for whom Who’s Who gives a long 
record of service as teacher, principal, 
superintendent, and college officer—was 
elected superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
schools, succeeding the late Ben Graham. 


A War Program for All Schools 


sv On September 25, a nationwide Schools 
at War program for all the schools of 
America will be officially launched under 
the sponsorship of the War Savings Staff 
of the Treasury Department, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and its Wartime Com- 
mission. Intended to intensify and unify 
the wartime activities of all the schools of 
America, the Schools at War program will 
also publicize the fine work of students 
and teachers thru a series of local and state 
exhibits of school war work. A giant exhi- 
bition, “America’s Schools at War,” will 
be the national display of outstanding proj- 
ects of the entire nation. 

A certificate of distinguished service 
from the Treasury Department will be 
awarded to each participating school 
which shows in its own “Report to the 
Nation” on January 7, that it has an effec- 
tive and wellorganized war activities pro- 
gram. A school’s report will be made by 
scrapbook with clippings, photos, graphs, 
programs, essays, or drawings. 

The school children of each state which 
arranges a state Schools at War exhibit 
will receive a joint award—a Liberty Brick 
—teplaced during recent repairs to historic 
Independence Hall. These Liberty Bricks, 
Witnesses to the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence and Constitution, have 
been saved for presentation to the school 
children of America for their contribution 
to the cause of democracy. Mounted in an 
attractively lighted glass case, before a 
colored bas-relief of Independence Hall, 
Liberty Bricks will be placed on display 
in the state capitols or sent on tour to 
schools. 

Significance of the Schools at War pro- 
gram lies in its plan to coordinate all war- 
time activities as parts on one gigantic pro- 
gram. The program is planned around the 
three commands to the civilian army, fight- 
ing on the home front: Save! Serve! Con- 
serve! The first is interpreted to mean sav- 
ing money for War Bonds and Stamps. 

Serve” includes all kinds of personal 
services such as under Red Cross, Civilian 
Defense, Boy Scouts, and Girl Scouts. 

Conserve” means not only “getting in the 
crap” but doing without the purchase of 
honessentials so that money will be saved 
tor bonds and stamps. 


First National Teachers Meeting by Radio 


yx THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 
announces the First National Teachers 
Meeting by Radio. Faculties of individual 
schools, staffs of school systems, and mem- 
bers of local teachers organizations are in- 
vited to participate in the First National 
Teachers Meeting by Radio, over the facili- 
ties of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany on Monday, September 28, at 6:30 
EwT. The Teachers Meeting by Radio is 
sponsored by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association. 

It will be divided into two parts—the 
first, a thirty-minute radio presentation by 
a prominent national leader of some of the 
problems the schools face in helping the 
nation’s war program. The second part of 
the program will be under local direction. 
It may consist of local speakers, a panel 
discussion, or any other type of meeting. 


Many schools and school systems, as well 
as local teachers associations, have already 
indicated their interest in taking part in 
this program. If your organization, your 
school, or your school system desires fur- 
ther information, you may secure it by 
writing the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

Because of shortages of transportation 
and housing facilities, many regional, state, 
and national teachers meetings will be can- 
celled or reduced in size during the com- 
ing school year. It remains extremely 
important that there be a prompt and 
continuous clearance of important national 
problems and a unity of purpose among all 
teachers. The National Teachers Meetings 
by Radio are an opportunity to help meet 
these needs. 








w 


Backing Up the Guns ple outside of the state wish to take advan- 
tage of this film. For complete information 
write to Mr. B. I. Griffith, director of pub- 
lic relations, Illinois Education Association, 


Springfield, Illinois. 


yy Tuts is the title of a sound motion 
picture which has been produced by the 
Illinois Education Association to interpret 
to the public the vital part the schools are 
playing in the nation’s war program. This 
film was produced by a professional mo- 
tion picture concern. Photography and the 
story are excellent. The teachers of Illinois 
contributed the funds to pay for the pic- 
ture. A five-minute version of the picture 
is being made available to commercial mo- 
tion picture houses, a fifteen-minute ver- 
sion to schools and clubs in that state. 
The picture is entirely applicable to other 
states and the only mention of Illinois is 
on the title. The Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation is willing to adjust the title if peo- 


The Role of a University 


vv WE aT THE UNIvERsITy have mapped 
out a program for serving the nation in 
this hour of peril. It is a program of action, 
positive, dynamic, and militant in char- 
acter. But the university is essentially an 
educational institution. It must maintain 
its integrity as a center of culture, or it will 
perish. Our first business is to pursue the 
university's major mission, that of teach- 
ing and learning. We dare not permit the 
whirlwind that shakes [ Cont.on page A-9o | 


Frank Copy, whose 
term as superintend- 
ent of schools in 
Detroit expired dur- 
ing the convention, 
after 53 years of 
service, greets Dor- 
othy Jeanne Russell, 
who is beginning her 
career in the Den- 
ver public schools. 
Dr. Cody is suc- 
ceeded as Detroit 
superintendent by 
Warren E. Bow. 
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Completed Enrolments 


HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, Cities, and individual 
tak have reported 100 percent membership 
for 1942-43 and have continuously enrolled in 
their national professional organization for the 
number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS 
MatnE—Mapbleton, Entire System 


TEN YEARS 


Kentucky—Le-zington, Arlington 
New York—Syracuse, Wm. H. Taft 


EIGHT YEARS 
Kentucky—Lezington, Cassidy 


SEVEN YEARS 


Kentucky—Bloomfield, Entire System; “ezxington, 
Ashland, Johnson, Lincoln, Maxwell 


SIX YEARS 


Kentucky—Lexington, Entire System 
New York—Syracuse, Bellevue Jr. High, Cleveland, 


Garfield, Grant, Huntington, Merrick, John 
Nichols, John T. Roberts, Sumner 
FOUR YEARS 


Kentucky—Beattyville, Lee Co. High 
New York—Syracuse, Thomas A. Meacham 


THREE YEARS 


New York—Syracuse, Salina 
North Carotina—Charlotte, Bethune 


Enencacenpiaeneiienene OT Ay ee i i a ae ete I 
ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS 
Te ed 


increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 


Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidl 
. platy 
~ your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 


TWO YEARS 


Grorc1a—Douglas, Entire System 

Kentucky—Taylor County, Entire System 

New York—Syracuse, Clinton, Washington Irving 

i rca, Bristol High, Bristol Jr. 
1g) 


CURRENT YEAR 


Arxkansas—Black Oak, Entire System; Okolona, 
Entire System 

CoLorapo—Montrose, Dist. # 1 

Grorcia—Cuthbert, Entire System; Rome, Tubize- 
Chatillon Jr. High; Woodstock, Modesto Jr. High 

Inp1ana—Evansville, Burkhardt; Odon, Patterson, 
Raglesville Twp. 

Kentucky—Green County, Entire System; Hart 
County, Entire System; Lee County, Entire Sys- 
tem; Powell County, Entire System 

~~ York—Syracuse, Onondaga Valley, John Van 

uyn 

North Daxota—Grand Forks, Wilder 

Oxnto—Toledo, McKesson 

PENNSYLVANIA—Bristol, Entire System 

SoutH CaroLtina—Darlington, Palmetto; 
Lydia 

he Vircinta—Princeton, Mercer; Thorpe, Thorpe 

em. 


Lydia, 


HE FOLLOWING SCHOOLS reported 100 percent 
for 1941-42 but were not published: 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


Hawatt—Hookena, Alae; Lahaina, Maui, Honokowai 


THIRTEEN YEARS 


Hawatt—Hilo, Kaumana, Waiakea-kai; Kilauea, 


Kauai, Koolau 


TEN YEARS 


PENNSYLVANIA—Lansdowne, Entire System 









NINE YEARS 


Outo—Garfield Heights, Garfield Hets. Hi 
Wsconstn—Granville, Carleton gts. High 


SEVEN YEARS 
Nevapa—Sparks, Sr. High 


SIX YEARS 


District oF CotumB1a—Washington, Fairbroth 
MaineE—Camden, Camden Grade " 
Oxnto—Warren, Laird Ave. 


FIVE YEARS 


Cattrornia—North Fork, No. Fork Union 
Hawati—Hawi, Kaauhuhu 

SoutH CaroL_ina—Newberry, Oakland 
WEsT VirRGINIA—Sissonville, Sissonville 


FOUR YEARS 
New HampsHirE—Nottingham, Gebig 


THREE YEARS 


Avaska—Aleknagik, Aleknagik Terr. 

CoLorapo—Cope, Cope High 

Nevapa—Sparks, Entire System 

NortH Carotina—Washington County, Entire Sys- 
tem 


TWO YEARS 


Cattrorn1a—Vallejo, Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo Jr. 
Hawati—Honolulu, Fern, Manoa; Ninole, John M. 
Ross; Waipahu, Oahu, Waipahu Elem. 


ONE YEAR 


Froripa—Tampa, Buffalo 

Hawaii—Hakalau, Hakalau Inter.; Hanalei, Kauai, 
Haena; Holualoa, Kona, Honokohau; Honaunau, 
Honaunau; Honolulu, Liliuokalani Inter.; Maka- 
weli, Kauai, Makaweli; Mountain View, Mountain 
View; Papaaloa, Kapehu 

Ou1to—Warren, East Jr. High 


MEMBERSHIP BY STATES IN THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Builders of the Association 


ASS 


The schools pictured on this and the following page have had 
100 percent enrolment in the National Education Association 


for twenty-one years or more. 


Students in the Waukegan 
Township Secondary Schools, 
Waukegan, Illinois, purchased 
$5,384.35 worth of Defense 
Stamps last year at a regular 
weekly sale. John W. Thal- 
man, superintendent. 


DA 


Above: Color Guard at the Arvada Highschool, 
Arvada, Colorado. J. R. Little, superintendent. 


Center left: The new metal shop, Bedford 
Highschool, Bedford, Ohio, accommodates 
thirty boys at a time and is used fifteen 
hours a day. A. E. Moody, superintendent. 


Lower left: A section of the workshop in 
the Simmons School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
E. D. Hamilton, principal. 
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Builders 


Right: William Wilson Junior 
Elementary School, Mount 
Vernon, New York. Martin H. 
Traphagen, principal. 


Below: Floyd School, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. Marce T. 
Jones, principal. 


e Association 


Above: Roosevelt School (for- 
merly Washington), Santa 
Barbara, California, has been 
under the principalship of 
Samuel O. Welday for twenty- 


one years. 


Left: “Each year our teachers 
join the NEA and the state 
association without any urging 
whatsoever.”—Maude Frazier, 
superintendent, Las Vegas, 


Nevada. 











Above: Washington Junior Highschool, Rock Island, Illinois, 
was erected in 1920. M. C. Bergwall, principal. 
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Other Audio-Visual 
Aids As Important 
As Blackboards! 


|. VICTOR RECORDS 


The world’s greatest artists 
bring your pupils the world’s 
greatest music. Special Victor 
records available for teaching 
history, English and other 
subjects. 


4.RCA SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Communication between class- 
rooms is an important aid to 
administration. Your RCA dis- 
tributor can give you sound 
advice for keeping your pre- 
sent system in good shape. 


2. RCA VICTOR 
PHONOGRAPHS 
AND RADIOS 


Some dealers still have them 
in stock. Buy one or borrow 
one and keep it running for 
your students’ benefit. 


5: RCA TUBES 


Replace worn tubes with new 
RCA tubes and your equip- 
ment will last longer, perform 
better. Ask your dealer for 
a check-up. 


3. RCA I6MM SOUND 
MOVIE PROJECTORS 


Educational and morale build- 
ing films are very effective. 
Keep your RCA projector in 
condition and in use. 


6. OTHER AUDIO- 
VISUAL AIDS 


Additional RCA Victor Audio- 
Visual aids for your list of post- 
war purchases—RCA Recording 
Equipment * RCA Test and 
Laboratory Equipment «+ RCA 
Broadcast Equipment ~+» RCA 
Transcription Reproducers « 
RCA Amplification Systems. 


eee IN THE MEANTIME KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS «ee 


RCA VICTOR 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
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PEABODY CAN SUPPLY 


TEACHERS’ DESKS—FOLDING CHAIRS 
SCHOOL DESKS=—AND TABLES 


Get in touch 
with Peabody at 
once if you 
need teachers’ 
desks, movable 
or fixed school 
seats, study, li- 
brary, labora- 
tory or cafeteria 
tables or fold- 
ing chairs. The 
Peabody line 
offers you a 
good selection 
ef moderately 
priced school 
furniture for 
prompt delivery, 
so be sure to 
write us what 


DESK 328 


kind of equipment and quantity you need. Don’t wait—stocks are limited. 


We will send full particulars by return mail. 





ee \ 
1) Movable Steel Desk No. 260 








Use PEABODY 
PLAN to Cut 
Seating Costs 


The Peabody Plan is simply one 
of repair, replacement and rear- 
rangement. A Peabody representa- 
tive, experienced in seating main- 
able to supply needed 
parts and who can help you rear- 
range your present seating to in- 
crease room capacity and improve 
teaching possibilities, is available. 
Have him help you keep old desks 
in service and show you how to 
increase student capacity. Write 
for his name and address. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 
Box 6, North Manchester, Ind. 


tenance, 





Time —Hours spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 





| Cont. from page 193] the earth to blow 
out the lamp of learning, to extinguish the 


candle of culture. Education like life must 


go on; otherwise, chaos and the long night. 
It has taken three centuries to build our in- 
stitutions of higher education in America. 
They are beacon lights illuminating the 
illimitable night about us. We who teach 
and administer colleges and universities are 
the guardians of these institutions and of 
the culture they sponsor. We have, there- 
fore, the inescapable responsibility to see 
that they maintain their essential integrity, 
to see that they do not become casualties in 
this war—From the inaugural address of 
H. L. Donovan, president, University of 
Kentucky. 


United States Scholarships 


yy As a war MEASURE Congress appropri- 
ated during July $5,000,000 for scholar- 
ships to train manpower in certain critical 
fields—engineering, physics, chemistry, 
medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. Stu- 
dents preparing for these fields will get 
loans up to $500 a year on their pledge 
that they will take any assignment the 
War Manpower Commission gives them. 
Interest will be 2% percent. Loans will 
be cancelled if the student is drafted into 
the Army before completing his course or 
becomes disabled or dies. 


[ A-go | 


Educational Policies Commission 


yy THE comMIssIon in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education has held this 
summer a series of five regional confer- 
ences covering all of the states east of the 
Rockies, and designed to develop a pro- 
gram for secondary education in winning 
the war and in developing wise policies 
for the postwar period. These conferences 
included state superintendents of public 
instruction, state directors of vocational 
education, and other leaders in secondary 
education. 

The Commission has in preparation a 
report on the support of education in war- 
time, which is expected to be ready about 
September 30, and a statement on educa- 
tional strategy for victory and peace, which 
it is anticipated will be ready for distribu- 
tion in December. 


Teachers Give Ten Weeks 
of War Service 


yy In THE aBsENCE of provision in the 
budget for a summer school to fit into the 
accelerated war program, approximately 
half of the faculty of the State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, gave their 
services during ten weeks of extra teach- 
ing to provide summer school opportuni- 
ties for some 250 students. 


Official U. S. Defense Films 


yYy THE FOLLOWING MOTION PICTURES pro- 
duced by the Film Unit of the Office for 
Emergency Management have been re- 
leased in 16mm. sound editions for schools, 
civic groups, and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions: Building a Bomber, Aluminum, De- 
fense Reviews No. 1 and 2, Homes for 
Defense, Power for Defense, Army in 
Overalls. For information write to the Di- 
vision of Information, Office for Emergency 
Management, Washington, D. C. 


Convention Transportation 


vy Tue Office of Defense Transportation 
has not made any arbitrary ruling concern- 
‘ing transportation for conventions. Each 
organization is to make its own decision 
on the basis of what contribution the con- 
vention can make to our war effort. 


Tobacco and Trench Mouth 
si Accorpine to Public Health Nursing, 


there is a close connection between tobacco 
smoking and trench mouth, otherwise 
known as Vincent’s Infection. “Clinical 
confirmation of this relationship may be 
found in the increased efficiency of treat- 
ment when abstinence from smoking 1s 
required and the failure of patients to 
respond to treatment [ Cont. on page A-92| 
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How Long 
will your Typewriters Last? 








How long will the war last? How long will 
my typewriters last?...these are the questions 
many school executives are asking. 


Here is one thing you can be sure about. 
Your typewriters and office training machines 
will last longer if you take advantage of the 
Underwood Maintenance Service Plan! 


Your Underwood Representative will be 
glad to explain how the plan assures peak 
performance, economy and longer life for your 


typewriters and office machines. His knowl- 
edge, experience and ability to do a thorough 
job will help keep your typewriters, adding 
machines and accounting machines on the job. 
This is a valuable contribution in helping you 
train the business personnel so essential to 
our country’s war effort. 


There’s an Underwood Service Representa- 
tive eager to serve you! Call your local 


Underwood Elliott Fisher office. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed the Nation’s Victory! 
Service in 407 Cities in the U. S. A. and 26 Cities in Canada 


Invest in America! 


Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps 


19 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Ave., N. Y. Nationwide Service 











A MUSICAL 


TRIUMPH! SEND FOR 
YOUR 
COPY OF 
THIS NEW 


CATALOG 


Ignace Jan PADEREWSKI 


in his only picture 


MOONLIGHT SONATA 


16 mm sound—7 reels 


Immortalizing the genius of the great- 
est pianist of all time in a delightful 
tale of music and romance. 


Paderewski plays: 


Polonaise, A Flat Major, Op. 53 
CHOPIN 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody...LISZT 
Minuet in G Major....PADEREWSKI 
Moonlight Sonata BEETHOVEN 
Study Guides Available 


Send for catalog of 2500 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., Dept. A-9 , New York 


Completely illustrates and describes 
“the top flight color line” including 
Alphacolor All-Purpose we Tempera, 
Alphacolor Colored Chalk Pastels, 
Alphatone All-Purpose Art Paper, 
Char-Kole, and related products. 


Address Dept. JN-942. No cost or obligation. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 





Established 1885 


ALBERT vember 


TEACHERS AGENCY \4.4.T.A. 
25. E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago : 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary Schools. 
Good candidates in demand. Send for information. 
Corresponding Agencies. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City « Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had 

TEACHERS in many years, The Government with its defense program is 

AGENCY requiring the services of so many teachers. Administrators 

CHICAGO _ throughout the country are requesting us to make recommenda- 

tions to them. Salaries in many places are increasing. Member 

OUR SERVICE N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
IS NATIONWIDE Chicago, Illinois. 


Teachers in great demand. Full pro- F 
gram of preparation for teaching. hiss 
Elementary grades, kindergarten 

and nursery school. Children’s dem- 

onstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shore near lake. Many recrea- 
tional activities. B.E. degree conferred (4 yrs.), also 
3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. Write for list of 





The Educational Policies Commission recommends teach- 
ing high school youth the effects of stimulants and 


narcotics, 
ALLIED YOUTH 
Offers its Alcohol Education Services and Materials at 
Cost, including 
- The Allied Youth—monthly alcohol education maga- 





zine. Should be read by every high school youth. 
$1 per year. Clubs of ten $5. successful alumnae. ; " 
. Alcoholfax Educational Service—Every school system National Colleae of Education 
and high school should have. EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES. "BOX 216-L EVANSTON, ILL. 





. High School Assembly Speakers presenting alcohol 
problem. 

. Four Inch Shelf of Facts—Books and pamphlets. 

. Allied Youth Posts in High Schools—School Club to 
study the alcohol problem. Organization and Program 
Manuals 30 cents. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for Packet of Information. 


ALLIED YOUTH, Inc. 


National Education Association Building, Washington, 
D. C - Homer P. Rainey, Chairman Board of 
W. Roy Breg, Executive Secretary. 


Send For 32-Page Booklet 
« Care of the Teeth » 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care of Teeth’’ 
a fascinating BA ger gi Full of 
teaching material. nd 10c for copy. 
With it we will send FREE catalog of 
dental health material listing book- 
lets, pamphlets, posters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and coloring 
seat work. 


American Dental Association 
Dept. N9, 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Trustees. 














SCIENCE EDUCATION TAKES ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 


3 Publications by the American Council of Science Teachers 


Results of the work of 
11 national organizations, 20 prominent authorities, 


hundreds of teachers, and FOUR YEARS OF WORK 
Science Teaching for Better Living (A Philosophy or Point 
















i i na EE i ag 44pp 
Redirecting Science Teaching in the Light of Personal- 
eb ol oe rain od 4 CO ASH as kaa oA 32pp 


Any one report: 35¢ per copy—l copy of all three: $1. 





Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 334%4%. Orders gor 
less than $1.00 must be accompanied by cash. Carriage charges prepaid on cash orders ONLY. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





[Cont. from page A-go] when the habit js 
continued. Abstinence from smoking 
should be required.” Vitamin deficiency 
is given as a leading cause of trench mouth. 
Authorities are not yet agreed regarding 
the possibility of contagious transmission 
of this infection. 


Watch the Copyright 


yw ScHoots are warned against illegal 
copying and arranging of copyright music 
for orchestras, bands, and choral groups. 
According to the National Music Council, 
which represents composers and publishers, 
many teachers are under the impression 
that they may make and use copies or ar- 
rangements of copyright music so long as 
such copies are not offered for public sale. 
This is not the case. The Copyright Act 
provides for minimum damages of not less 
than $250 for each infringement of copy- 
right. 


For Secondary-School Workers 


sx Tue National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals is planning two 
special publications. One, “Secondary Edu- 
cation and the War,” will be published as 
the October issue of its Bulletin. The 
other, “Work Experience for School 
Youth,” will appear as the December 
Bulletin. The October publication is a 
summary of reports from hundreds of 
highschools as to what they are doing to 
help win the war. The December issue, 
being prepared by J. Paul Leonard, Stan- 
ford University, is a summary of reports 
from highschools as to work experience 
they are providing as a part of their 
regular program. 


Policies on Recruitment of Young 
Workers for Wartime Agriculture 


ys THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT of policy 
was prepared in conference with represen- 
tatives of the Office of Education, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the U. S. 
Employment Service: 

As the nation’s all-out war effort pro- 
gresses, it may be necessary in some areas 
to recruit young people not ordinarily in 
the agricultural labor force for assistance 
in harvesting the crops. In all such cases 
their recruitment for agricultural work 
needs to he so planned as to assure safe- 
guards for their health and welfare and to 
protect them from unnecessary interfer- 
ence with their education. Policies for the 
employment of young workers should be 
developed with full regard to laws on child 
labor and school attendance and to sate- 
guards necessary to protect the health and 
wellbeing of these young workers and the 
continuity of their education. Specifically, 
the recruitment of young workers for agri 
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culture should be planned and conducted 
in accordance with procedures providing 
that— 

All plans for the use of young workers 
are developed as part of broad programs 
for meeting the needs of agricultural labor 
based on consideration of all available 
sources of labor and the wages and work- 
ing conditions offered to adults; 

State departments or agencies dealing 
with education, labor, health, and agricul- 
ture participate in the development of poli- 
cies regarding recruitment of young work- 
ers and possible modification of school pro- 
grams, and in the application of these poli- 
cies to local situations; 

Proposals for employment of young 
workers during normal school terms are 
approved only after the Farm Placement 
Service of the United States Employment 
Service for the several states determines, 
on the basis of full information on the 
labor situation, that the anticipated need 
for labor cannot be filled by older persons 
resident in the locality or reasonably avail- 
able from outside the locality. 

In recruiting young people from school 
when a real need for agricultural workers 
has been found to exist— 

Youth sixteen years of age and older 
should be engaged before children aged 
fourteen and fifteen are called upon; the 
schools should make every effort to de- 
velop programs that will wisely dovetail 
school activities with agricultural work 
and will result in no curtailment of school 
terms; 

Children fourteen and fifteen years of 
age should not be released from school or 
their school programs modified unless it is 
found that the need for farm labor is an 
essential one and cannot be met in any 
other practicable way; in such a case ad- 
justment in school attendance aid pro- 
grams should be arranged to interfere as 
little as possible with normal school oppor- 
tunities and progress. 





Age of Innocence 


Box 14 





SICK AND SAD! 


It Costs So LITTLE to be SAFE 


Reynolds 


September 1942 

As your NEW school year opens, may | wish you a most 
happy and successful year? Eugene A. Perry, Originator of 
The Perry Pictures. 


For many years we have supplied schools with the 


erry Pictures 


Millions of them have been used in the schools. Most of the 
best subjects are now published in the beautiful ‘’Boston 
Edition”, in Sepia (brown) on slightly rough paper, yet 
costing only 

TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more. Assorted as desired. Size 
328 A smaller size, at ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more. 

x 34. 

Also, MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. Art subjects. 
THREE lines of them. You may select from all three. Hun- 
dreds of subjects; some at ONE CENT and some at TWO 
CENTS each for 60 cents’ worth or more. On paper approxi- 
mately 3 x 4. 

FREE CATALOGUES of these Miniature Colored Pictures 
to teachers naming grade and school. 

FIRST OF ALL, send 15 cents in coin or stamps for our 
NEW beautifully illustrated 64-page CATALOGUE of THE 
PERRY PICTURES, and bird pictures in colors, and large pic- 
tures for framing 

The Perry Pictures Compan 


a 


Uyel, 


-that ONE Syllable 
makes in the mean- 
ing of the word! 


-it makes in your 
Recovery whether 


you are unprotected 
or protected by the 
.C.U. Umbrella! 





BETTER AND GLAD! 


What T.C.U. 
Will Do for You 


y 
Malden, Massachusetts 


‘ea 


and So MUCH to be SORRY! 


What if sickness, accident or quarantine came your way— 
tomorrow? Would you be prepared to meet it alone— 
without worry—without borrowing—without embarrass- 


School work and home duties should 
constitute the only work activities of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age; and such 
children should not be employed in agri- 


$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental Joss 
of life; $333 to $3,000 for major 
accidents (loss of sight or limb) ; 
$50 a month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or accidental 


y v s wsdl Aor oc 
ment? Even if you’ve been thrifty and have the money in faye oath whan suasuntined and 
culture outside the home farm. the bank, wouldn’t you hate to see your savings melt away  galary stopped; Certain Hospital 


as the bills roll in from the Doctor, Hospital, Nurse and and Operation Benefits, Travel 
Landlady? It’s hard enough to face the physical distress Identification Benefits, Surgeon's 
° e A : Bills for Minor Accidents, Optional 
that bad luck brings without worrying also about the bills jp oncsts for Certain Complete 
that must be met. No wonder a teacher feels discouraged Fractures and Dislocations. Poli- 
then. But how easily that can be changed to a feeling of cies paying larger benefits will be 
happy encouragement. It’s just a matter of being prudent issued you if you so desire. 
and thoughtful now. That’s why this message comes to ll Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
you here with the endorsement of so 20@ poe eepemenens enpen oon 
many teachers in every state. They know ; annie 
what it has meant to them to be under loa a” 161 T.C.U. Bldg., 
the T.C.U. Umbrella. Why not get all ; sogeoneteie cao a ce 
“ am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protec- Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 
tion” now, before it is too late? Send the 


When young workers are placed in agri- 
cultural work, provision should be made 
for safeguarding their health and welfare 
thru reasonable hours of work; wages at 
not less than established prevailing rates; 
safe and suitable transportation where 
needed; and, for those living away from 
home to be near their work, provision 
of fully adequate housing accommodations, 
supervision, medical care, and leisuretime 





Ap coupon today. No agent will call. Name.....--..-------------------- emer neninieieniennas 
activities, a 
This statemen : a Teachers Casualty Underwriters ih a et ee 
t of national ee * 161 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. eee Oe ee State 


made in the belief [Cont. on page A-94] 
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PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


|. ae 
ays 
F \ TWO YEARS 
$5.00 


ONE YEAR 
$3.00 





PLAYS FOR CHILDREN (IN 
GRADES ONE THROUGH NINE 


Thousands of teachers acclaim the high quality, 
usefulness, and economy of PLAYS. 


EACH ISSUE CONTAINS: 


Plays for children in Primary, Intermediate, 
and Junior High Grades, in separate sections 
for each. 


Plays for celebrating important holidays and 
anniversaries; episodes from the lives of famous 
men and women. 


Plays appropriate for specialized occasions such 
as Book Week, Red Cross Week, and Education 
Week. 


Plays for Victory—Conservation, Morale, War 
Bonds and Stamps, Civilian Defense, etc. 


Plays for sheer entertainment—comedies, fan- 
tasies, mysteries, legends. 


Radio Plays Vocabulary Builders 


era 


Subscribers last year received 127 different 
plays. Here are a few of the enthusiastic com- 
ments about the magazine: 
“This is the first magazine we have seen 
that really satisfies all concerned—primary 
grades to junior high. PLAYS is just what 
we have been looking and hoping for for 
years.” 
Sr. M.X., Corpus Christi, Texas. 


“The magazine is living up to all the pre- 
dictions you made in the prospectus that 
influenced us in ordering a year’s subscrip- 


tion.”’ 
J.M.L., Morris Plains, N. J. 
“You are to be complimented on giving 


the schools something they have needed for 
a long time—PLAYS.” 


D.R., Cranford, N. J. 
ALL PLAYS MAY BE PRODUCED 


ROYALTY-FREE 
BY SUBSCRIBERS 


$3.00 a year © Sample copy 25c 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


(1 Please enter my subscription for ......... year(s) 
to PLAYS, published monthly, October through 
May. 


[yt enctose $....................... () Send Bill 
(1 year $3.00—2 years $5.00) 


CJ Enclosed is 25¢. Please send me a sample 
copy. 
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[ Cont. from page A-93] that the principles 
presented are essential for safeguarding 
children, are fully compatible with the 
needs of wartime production, and will 
facilitate the constructive participation of 
youth in the nation’s great productive effort. 


AASA Yearbook Commission 


yi Tue 1944 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators will 
deal with matters in the field of morale, 
citizenship, and character. The Commis- 
sion which will prepare the Yearbook held 
its first meeting in Cleveland, June 13-14. 
Membership of the Commission, as an- 
nounced by President W. Howard Pills- 
bury, is as follows: 

Carroll R. Reed, first assistant superintendent of 
schools, Washington, D. C., chairman. 

John E. Anderson, director, Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Winifred E. Bain, president, Wheelock College, 
Boston, Mass. 

Frank S. Freeman, professor of education, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Roy W. Hatch, head, Department of Social 
Studies, New Jersey State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Laura E. Kellar, principal, Atwater Elementary 
School, Shorewood, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for 
research, State Education Department, Albany, 
N.Y. 

Ralph Barton Perry, professor of philosophy, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

J. W. Ramsey, superintendent of schools, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

James M. Spinning, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Geographic School Bulletins 


yy Pusiication of the illustrated Geo- 
graphic School Bulletins for teachers will 
be resumed early in October. These bulle- 
tins are issued thirty weeks of the school 
year. They embody pertinent facts for 
classroom use from the stream of geo- 
graphic information that pours daily into 
the National Geographic Society’s head- 
quarters from every part of the world. The 
bulletins are illustrated from the Society’s 
extensive file of geographic photographs. 

The bulletins give timely information 
about boundary changes, exploration, geo- 
graphic developments, new industries, cos- 
tumes, and customs in all parts of the 
world. Since Pearl Harbor the bulletins are 
keeping abreast of the war news. They de- 
scribe towns and regions affected by the 
war and economic changes here and 
abroad due to the war. 

Each application should be accompanied 
by 25¢ to cover mailing cost. Teachers 
may order bulletins in quantities for class 
use, to be sent to one address. Bulletins are 
available only thru teachers, librarians, and 
college students. [Cont. on page A-96] 
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EDUCATION 
IN WARTIME 


I, EDUCATION AND THE 
MORALE OF A FREE 
PEOPLE 


recommends that schools ACT 
NOW to strengthen national 
morale. FOURTEEN POINTS 
to guide educators who are alert 
to the role of education in the 
present crisis. Price, 10 cents 


per copy. 


Il. THE FIRST NATIONAL 
TEACHERS MEETING 
BY RADIO 


sponsored by the Educational 
Policies Commission is sched- 
uled for Monday, September 28 
at 6:30 P.M. Eastern War Time. 
A Manual of Information and 
Suggestions for your participa- 
tion in the meeting may be ob- 
tained gratis upon request. 


It. A WAR POLICY FOR 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


which lists and discusses eleven 
groups of activities to which the 
schools should give priority is 
another one of the Commission’s 
statements you will wish to keep 
readily at hand. Price, 10 cents 


per copy. 


Discounts on quantities of same title: 2-9 copies, 
10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 
3314%. Orders for less than $1.00 must be 
accompanied by cash. Carriage charges prepaid 
on cash orders ONLY. 


ORDER FROM 


The Educational Policies 
Commission 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN ENUCATION WEE 194e 


Materials to Help You 


Poster—Three colors on high quality 
white stock, 16 x 21 inches in size. Price: 
50¢ per single package of ten. Sold only 
in packages of ten. 


Sticker—Two colors on_ white 
gummed stock, 114 x 2 inches. Comes in 
sheets of ten, perforated like postage 
stamps. Price: 25¢ per package of 100. 
Sold only in packages of 100. 


“For Free Men”—A four-page, 3 x 
5 inch, leaflet for distribution to homes. 
Price: 40¢ per package of 100. Sold only 
in packages of 100. 


“Education for Free Men’’—A six- 
teen-page, 3 x 5 inch, leaflet. Outlines 
the program for AEW and gives brief 
statements on each topic. Price: 25¢ per 
package of 25. Sold only in packages 
of 25. 


Kindergarten-Primary School 
Manual—Suggestions for the observ- 
ance of the week and each daily topic. 


32 pages. 544 x 814 inches. 25¢. 


Elementary School Manual—Sug- 
gestions for the observance of the week 
and each daily topic. 32 pages. 514 x 814 
inches. 25¢. 


Junior High School Manual—Sug- 
gestions for the observance of the week 
and each daily topic. 32 pages. 514 x 814 
inches. 25¢. 


High School Manual—Suggestions 
for the observance of the week and 
each daily topic. 32 pages. 5144 x 81%4 
inches. 25¢. 


Sunday Folder “Renewing Our 
Faith”—A six-page, 514 x 81% inch, 
folder on the Sunday topic. 5¢. 

American Education Week News 
—A four-page folder in small newspaper 
size style containing suggestions for the 
observance, statements by officials of the 


four national sponsors, and other ma- 
terials. 5¢, 


Free Men. A Drama of Democracy 
—A musical dramatic production based 
on the report of the Educational Policies 
Commission entitled “The Education of 
Free Men in American Democracy.” 10¢. 


The Cavaleade of Freedom—A 
short play for high schools written by 





REPRODUCTION OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK POSTER 


Now is the time to make your plans for 
the observance of American Education 
Week 1942. Order the supplies listed on 
this page that you will need to make 
your local plans effective. “Education 
for Free Men” is a timely theme. Take 
advantage of this opportunity to carry 
to the people the message of the place 
of education in the defense of our nation. 





Betty Smith. Episodes deal with freedom 
in America. 14 pages. 10¢. 


The Search of the Ages—An ele- 
mentary school play prepared and pre- 
sented by the pupils of the Barnard 
School, Washington, D. C. Episodes deal 
with man’s search for freedom. 18 pages. 
10¢. 


And the Siars Heard—A play for 
upper elementary grades which stresses 
loyalty to our country and uses well- 
known songs. By Jean M. Byers. 24 
pages. 15¢. 


We Hold These Truths—A musical 
play for high schools. By Jean M. Byers. 
40 pages. 25¢. 

Handbook—Originally published in 
1940. Contains suggestions on how to 
plan and carry out the observance of 


AEW. Illustrated. 32 pages. 25¢. 


Home Economics Folder—An 
eight-page, 544 x 81% inch, folder of sug- 
gestions for the observance by home eco- 
nomics departments and classes. 10¢. 

The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy—Report of the 
Educational Policies Commission pub- 


lished in 1941. 115p. 50¢. 


MOVIE TRAILER 


A Sound Motion Picture Trailer » 
—35 millimeters—with a screening time 
of 2 minutes. Narrated by Lowell 
Thomas, this trailer entitled “Education 
for Free Men” has been prepared for 
use in commercial theater houses. Tells 
what modern schools do in picture and 
words. Invites public to visit the schools 
during AEW. Stirring music accom- 
panies the film. Arrange with local the- 
ater managers to run it. One copy can 
be used in three theaters. Also available 
in 16 mm. size for use in schools not 
having 35 mm. equipment. Price: 35 
mm. trailer $7.50 per copy. 16 mm. 
trailer $6 per copy. No discounts for 
quantity orders. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
PACKETS 


Each of the following types of packets 
contains a copy of the three color poster, 
40 copies of the leaflet “For Free Men,” 
40 copies of the two-color sticker, a copy 
of the 32-page manual for the school 
level indicated by the name of the packet, 
the Sunday folder “Seeking World 
Order,” a copy of the American Educa- 
tion Week newspaper, a copy of the 16- 
page leaflet “Education for Free Men,” 
and other materials: Kindergarten Pri- 
mary School Packet, Elementary School 
Packet, Junior High School Packet, 
High School Packet. 


Price of Packets: 50¢ each. No dis- 


counts for quantities. 





Funds must accompany orders amounting to $1 or less. Materials postpaid on cash orders. 
Transportation added on billed orders. Discounts on more than one package or copy of all materials, 
unless otherwise specified, are allowed as follows: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 


33 1/3%. 
individual items. 


Note that discounts on posters, stickers, and four-page leaflets apply to packages, not to 





Order today 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. Final closing date for each issue is 
the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. October issue closes September 8. 





AGENT-TEACHERS 

TEACHERS encourage organization of Family Asso- 

ciations. Become part of a great movement; remunera- 

tion; particulars free. National Family Association, 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





BOOKS 





FREE—100 Page Book Catalog. New & Used 
College & Home Study Text & Reference Books at a 
saving. Est. 1902. We also buy books. College Book 
Co., Dept. 6, Columbus, Ohio. 





SWEDENBORG’S ‘‘Heaven and Hell’’; 300 pages; 
5¢ postage: Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 E. 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FREE Arts and Crafts manual giving color, design 

and technique suggestions. Comprehensive illustrated 
listing of applied art articles for designing-decorating. 
Write Dept. N, The O-P Craft Co., Inc., Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


JEWELRY 


100 Jewelry Stones, removed from rings, etc. $2.00. 
LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? Sweden- 
borg? Swedenborg?—See: Encyclopedia Britannica. 





FILMS 





16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free 
AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES, Bloomfield, 





1700 FREE loan films—16MM. Aeronautics, Art, 
Biology, Home Ed., Geography, Historical, Sports, 
Sociology, Etc. Catalog $1.00. Miller, Box 80, Route 3, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





SUPPLIES 





CLEANING CHALKBOARDS—Simple, easy—keeps 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 





VISUAL AIDS 





CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 





12 National Geographics, $1.30 postpaid; copy, topic, 
Toepp, Sloatsburg, New York. 


of the Americas — 1942-43 


presented 


every school day 
by the CBS and the NEA 


A classroom aid for every teacher 


Monday: 
Tuesday: 


SCIENCE AT WORK 
MUSIC on a HOLIDAY 


Wednesday: NEW HORIZONS 


Thursday: 
Friday: 


BEGINS October 5, 1942 
Heard in the United States 


TALES from FAR and NEAR 
THIS LIVING WORLD 


Eastern War Time............9:15 —9:45 A. M. 


Central War Time 
Mountain War Time.. 
Pacific War Time 


o0eee2:30 — 3:00 P. M. 
eeeeeee-9:30-10:00 A. M. 
.--1:30 — 2:00 P. M. 


Write to the educational director of the nearest 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM station 
for a free copy of the TEACHER’S MANUAL 
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| Cont. from page A-94| 


Federal Aid for Wartime Training 


yx APPROPRIATIONS totaling $141,240,000 
to be administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education have been authorized by Con- 
gress for war training during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1942, in trade and 
technical schools and colleges. 

Of the total amount, $94,000,000 was 
authorized for courses of less than college 
grade which have constituted the Program 
of Vocational Training for Defense Work- 
ers, but which are now being administered 
by the U. S. Office of Education as the Pro- 
gram of Vocational Education for War 
Production Workers. These courses which 
were first authorized July 1, 1940, are for 
the primary purpose of preparing workers 
for war-plant production. 

Thirty million dollars is authorized for 
the cost of short courses of college grade 
primarily to meet the shortage of engi- 
neers, chemists, physicists, and production 
supervisors in war-production industries. 
Similar courses in colleges and universities 
were first authorized in the fall of 1940. 

Fifteen million dollars was authorized 
for the vocational courses of less than col- 
lege grade for out-of-school rural persons 
and nonrural persons who have attained 
the age of 17 in the repair, operation, and 
construction of farm machinery and equip- 
ment as may be necessary to meet the needs 
of farmers in obtaining the production 
goals of farm commodities essential to the 
war effort. 

One million dollars was authorized to 
be expended by the Office of Education in 
procuring and making available for repro- 
duction and use, visual aids, and instruc- 
tional units for training in occupations 
essential to the war effort. 

The sum of $1,240,000 was authorized 
for all general administrative expenses 
necessary to enable the Office of Education 
to carry out these programs of education 
and training of war workers. 





“DATES TO REMEMBER 





October 5-9—National Safety Council 
to meet in Chicago. 

November 8-14—American Educa- 
tion Week. 

November 26-28—National Council 
of the Social Studies to meet at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 

February 27-March 4, 1943—St. 
Louis convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 
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fr 2 Crucial yoo 
Here are books for the most important year 


# | ii of your career... books that will help you to do more 
effertive teaching. * Be sure of outstanding results 


from your teaching by selecting these books for your 
~ classes... books that will save you time and energy. 








poo* . 


SR 


Send for PRICE CATALOG 42—ask about our complete 
list of elementary and secondary books including industrial 
arts books. Letters of inquiry will be answered immediately. 


STWE MeCORMICK MATHERS PUBLISHING (0. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
ATLAMTA.- COLUMBUS: LOS ANGELES * POURTCARS - 2] 22 ee 
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* 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration at Washington is heading an all-out drive to air-condition Amer- 
* ican youth by stimulating aviation education in elementary and high schools. The educational organ- 
* ization of the entire country headed by the Commissioner of Education, Dr. Studebaker, is co-operating 
t in this enterprise. For years Allyn and Bacon have had an Aviation Editor and their books have carried 
* 


out the above recommendations. 


* 
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The following is a partial list of elementary and secondary textbooks which feature aviation:— 


1st Grade 
READING PICTURES 
The Quintan textbook in reading readiness, introduces the air- 
plane. BEFORE WINKY 
The QuInLaN pre-primer, pictures the airplane. 
TO AND FRO 
The QuINLAN first reader, with 26 pages describing a trip which 
the children make to Grandfather’s farm in Father’s own plane. 
2nd Grade 
FACES AND PLACES 
The second QuInLan reader, has the history of aviation from the 
first balloon to the present day. As a climax the children are 
introduced to the famous General Doolittle when he was Pilot 
Doolittle. ted Grade 
BUSY WORLD 
The Quintan third reader, calls attention to airplanes as mail 


carriers and means of transportation, in the section devoted to 
Friends Around the World. 


THE COMMUNITY WHERE I LIVE 
By Prerce, the first book of a geography series, introduces the 
pupils to the aviator and air transport. 
4th Grade 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 
By Strutt AND Hatcn, takes the pupils over the world by plane. 
All geographies of this series have travel by air. 
5th Grade 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 


By Srutt AND Hatcu, gives pupils a visit to the various states 


by plane. 
6th Grade 
THE PACIFIC AND SOUTH AMERICA 
A supplementary pamphlet in geography, gives the airplane 
stations in the Pacific, including Dutch Harbor. 
7th Grade 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: ITS RELATION TO US 
By CarPENTER AND Woop, discusses air and airplanes fully with 
illustrations. 
FIRST COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
By EpGeRTON AND CARPENTER, contains airplane problems, in- 
cluding Doolittle speed records, other flying records, and illus- 
trations. Sth Grade 
THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
By West, treats flying from the time of the Civil War through 


the Great War, with illustrations of the first world flight and other 
celebrated flights, and showing the history of aviation. 


OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE 
ADAPT OURSELVES TO IT 
By CaRPENTER AND Woon, treats travel by air with illustrations 
of the navigator, radio reports, weather reports to pilots. 


SECOND COURSE IN THE NEW MATHEMATICS 
By EpGerToON AND CARPENTER, has many illustrations of air- 
planes, and problems based on Doolittle’s speed records. 


9th Grade 
BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
By Hucues, illustrates air transport and gives the history of the 
balloon, dirigible, and airplane. 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By CENTER AND Ho.mes, has the story Silver Wings, illustrations, 
and the article, To Honor the Wrights. 
GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


By EpGertoN AND CarpPENTER, has illustrations and airplane 


examples. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By EpGERTON AND CARPENTER, shows a balloon race and aviation 
pictures and examples. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
By REED AND MorcGan, gives pages to air travel, air service, and 
shipping by air. 

OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE 

USE AND CONTROL IT 
By Woop AND CarPENTER, devotes 17 pages to a complete history 
of aviation, with thought questions, exercises, diagrams, and 
illustrations. 
10th Grade 

MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 
By Hucues, shows aviation from the time of the first balloon to 
the day of the parachute troops. 


11th Grade 
TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


By Hucues, treats the new activity in airplane production. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
By Macruper, shows varied uses of the airplane, including the 
Russian non-stop flight over the North Pole, the Clipper to 
Europe, Pan-American Airways, Pacific Outposts. 


12th Grade 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1942 
By Macruper, continues the references to aviation showing 
changing conditions, Flying Fortress, Super Clipper, Defense 


Bases. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
By West, contains illustrations of the conquest of the air and the 
story of aviation in the first World War. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS 


By Futter, BROWNLEE AND Baker, treats the theory of aviation. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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